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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MEDAL  TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  OPENING 
OF  THE  NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
( >1  PHYSICIANS. 


by  r.  tait  Mckenzie,  m.d. 


Obverse.  A  youth  typifying  the  future  stands  over  the  motto  of  the 
College:  "  Xon  sibi  sed  toti"  (not  for  himself  hut  for  all).  His  eyes  are 
directed  downward  toward  a  chart  which  he  has  spread  out  to  display  an 
embossed  representation  of  the  front  elevation  of  the  new  building.  On 
the  ground  the  dates  1787  and  1909  give  the  founding  of  the  College  and 
the  opening  of  the  new  building.  The  circular  inscription  in  the  margin 
reads:  "  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia." 


Reverse.  A  tripod  ornamented  with  rams'  heads,  bearing  a  lighted  lamp 
with  divergent  rays.  Curiously  entwined  in  the  legs  a  serpent  raises  its 
head  to  the  light,  typifying  the  profession  rising  to  the  light  of  learning. 
The  inscription  in  parallel  bands  is: 

"  For  advance  in  medical  learning, 
integrity  in  the  profession,  and 
the  relief  of  human  suffering." 


It  is  signed  by  a  monogram,  "  R.  T.  M." 
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EXERCISES  ON  THE  OCCASION 

OF  THE 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  NEW  HALL 

OF  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

NOVEMBER  TENTH  AND  ELEVENTH 
MDCCCCIX 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  CHARTER. 

"And  whereas,  the  objects  of  this  College  are  to  advance  the  science 
of  medicine,  and  thereby  to  lessen  human  misery,  by  investigating  the  dis- 
eases and  remedies  which  are  peculiar  to  this  country;  by  observing  the 
effect  of  different  seasons,  climates,  and  situations  upon  the  human  body; 
by  recording  the  changes  which  are  produced  in  disease  by  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  arts,  population,  and  manners;  by  searching  for  medicines  in  the 
American  woods,  waters,  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  by  enlarging  the 
avenues  to  knowledge  from  the  discoveries  and  publications  of  foreign  coun- 
tries; and  by  cultivating  order  and  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  physics." 


FOUNDERS. 

DR.  JOHN  REDMAN 
DR.  JOHN  JONES 

DR.  JOHN  MORGAN 

'  DR.  WILLIAM  SHIPPEN,  Jr. 
DR.  ADAM  KUHN 

DR.  BENJAMIM  RUSH 

DR.  GERARDUS  CLARKSON 
DR.  SAMUEL  DUFFIELD 
DR.  THOMAS  PARKE 

DR.  JAMES  HUTCHINSON 

DR.  GEORGE  GLENTWORTH 
DR.  ABRAHAM  CHOVET 

DR.  ANDREW  ROSS 

DR.  WILLIAM  W.  SMITH 
DR.  JAMES  HALL 

DR.  WILLIAM  CLARKSON 
DR.  WILLIAM  CURRIE 
DR.  BENJAMIN  SAY 

DR.  SAMUEL  P.  GRIFFITTS 
DR.  JOHN  MORRIS 

DR.  BENJAMIN  DUFFIELD 
DR.  JOHN  CARSON 

DR.  JOHN  FOULKE 

DR.  ROBERT  HARRIS 


1M2  71 

MAR.  3  1  91$ 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


1909. 


OFFICERS  AND  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

PRESIDENT. 

JAMES  TYSON,  M.D. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

GEORGE  E.  de  SCHWEINITZ,  M.D. 

CENSORS. 

Richard  A.  Cleemann,  M.D  Louis  Starr,  M.D. 

S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.  Arthur  V.  Meigs,  M.D. 

SECRETARY.  TREASURER. 

Thomas  R.  Neilson,  M.D.  Richard  H.  Harte,  M.D. 

HONORARY  LIBRARIAN. 

Frederick  P.  Henry,  M.D. 
councillors. 

To  serve  until  January,  1910. 

Henry  R.  Wharton,  M.D.  Samuel  McC.  Hamill,  M.D. 

To  serve  until  January,  1911. 

Robert  G.  Le  Conte,  M.D.  George  W.  Norris,  M.D. 

To  serve  until  January,  1912. 

John  H.  Gibbon,  M.D.  William  Pepper,  M.D. 

COMMITTEE  OF  PUBLICATION. 

Gwilym  G.  Davis,  M.D.,  Ch'n.  Thompson  S.  Westcott,  M.D. 

William  Zentmayer,  M.D. 

LIBRARY  COMMITTEE. 

*Geokge  C.  Harlan,  M.D.,  Ch'n.      S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D. 
F.  X.  Dercum,  M.D.  Francis  R.  Packard,  M.D. 

William  J.  Taylor,  M.D.  The  Honorary  Librarian,  ex-officio 

COMMITTEE  ON  MUTTER  MUSEUM. 

George  McClellan,  M.D.,  Ch'n.  fJ.  Alison  Scott,  M.D. 

Henry  Morris,  M.D. 

*  Died  September  25,  1909. 
t  Died  August  13,  1909. 
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HALL  COMMITTEE. 

J.  K.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Ch'n.  B.  Alex.  Randall,  M.D. 

Thomas  H.  Fenton,  M.D.  E.  Hollingsworth  Siter,  M  l). 

A.  O.  J.  Kelly,  M.D. 

COMMITTEE  on  the  directory  for  nurses. 
James  C.  Wilson,  M.D.,  Ch'n.  Wharton  Sinkler,  M.D. 

Thomas  G.  Ashton,  M.D. 

COMMITTEE  on  finance. 
John  B.  Roberts,  M.D.,  Ch'n.  George  Fales  Baker,  M.D. 

Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.D. 
The  President  and  the  Treasurer,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Charles  H.  Frazier,  M.D.,  Ch'n.  Georhe  W.  Norris,  M.D. 

G.  E.  de  Schweinitz,  M.D.  T.  Mellor  Tyson,  M.D. 

The  President,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENTIFIC  BUSINESS. 

A.  O.  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  Ch'n.  Astley  P.  C.  Ashhurst,  M.D. 

William  R.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  M.D. 
The  President  and  the  Secretary,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ALVARENGA  PRIZE. 

W.  M.  L.  Coplin,  M.D.,  Ch'n.  F.  T.  Stewart,  M.D. 

J.  M.  Anders,  M.D.  J.  T.  Carpenter,  M.D. 

E.  P.  Davis,  M.D. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  NATHAN  LEWIS  HATFIELD  PRIZE   (until  Feb.  1910). 

D.  L.  Edsall,  M.D.,  Ch'n.  John  C.  Da  Costa,  Jr.,  M.D. 

S.  Solis  Cohen,  M.D. 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  NATHAN  LEWIS  HATFIELD  MEMORIAL  FUND. 

Robert  G.  Le  Conte,  M.D.  Norton  Downs,  M.D 

Francis  R.  Packard,  M.D. 

SECTIONS. 

Ophthalmology — Chairman,  W.  Zentmayer,  M.D. 

Clerk,  T.  B.  Holloway,  M.D. 

Otology  and  Laryngology — Chairman,  A.  W.  Watson,  M.D. 

Clerk,  Ralph  Butler,  M.D. 

General  Medicine — Chairman,  Joseph  Sailer,  M.D. 

Clerk,  G.  W.  Norris,  M.D. 

Medical  History — Chairman,  R.  G.  Curtin,  M.D. 

Clerk,  William  Pepper,  M.D. 


COMMITTEES  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  ERECTION  OF 
THE  BUILDING  AND  THE  EXERCISES 
OF  DEDICATION. 


Entertainment  Committee. 
Dr.  James  Tyson  Dr.  George  W.  Norris 

Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz  Dr.  T.  Mellor  Tyson 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Frazier,  Chairman 


Dr.  James  C.  Wilson 
Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell 
Dr.  George  McClellan 
Dr.  Richard  H.  Harte 


Building  Committee. 

Dr.  Frederick  P.  Henry 
Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz 
Dr.  William  J.  Taylor,  Secretary 
Dr.  James  Tyson,  Chairman 


Committee  to  Collect  Funds. 
Dr.  Thomas  G.  Ashton  Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz 

Dr.  John  H.  Girvin  Dr.  Alfred  Stengel 

Dr.  D.  Braden  Kyle  Dr.  George  C.  Stout 

Dr.  David  Riesman  Dr.  Charles  H.  Frazier 

Dr.  Samuel  McC.  Hamill,  Chairman 


Dr.  Alfred  Reginald  Allen, 
Dr.  James  M.  Anders 
Dr.  Thomas  G.  Ashton 
Dr.  John  G.  Clark 
Dr.  John  B.  Deaver 
Dr.  Francis  X.  Dercum 
Dr.  David  L.  Edsall 
Dr.  Samuel  McC.  Hamill 
Dr.  Hobart  A.  Hare 
Dr.  Charles  D.  Hart 
Dr.  Richard  H.  Harte 
Dr.  Robert  G.  Le  Conte 
Dr 


Dr.  Astley  P.  C.  Ashhurst 
Dr.  J.  A.  Bayard  Kane 


Reception  Committee. 
Secretary  Dr.  Warfield  T.  Longcope 

Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie 
Dr.  Edward  Martin 
Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell 
Dr.  Francis  R.  Packard 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Penrose 
Dr.  William  Pepper 
Dr.  William  Campbell  Posey 
Dr.  David  Riesman 
Dr.  William  L.  Rodman 
Dr.  Henry  W.  Stelwagon 
Dr.  Alfred  Stengel 

John  H.  Musser,  Chairman 

Marshals. 

Dr.  Henry  R.  M.  Landis 
Dr.  Joseph  McFarland 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

Wednesday,  November  10,  2  p.m. 
Assemblage  of  Fellows  and  Guests  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church. 
Procession  to  the  Entrance  of  the  New  Hall. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  NEW  HALL. 

By  Dr.  William  J.  Taylor,  Secretary  of  the  Building  Committee. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  NEW  HALL. 

By  Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz,  Vice-President. 


ADDRESSES. 

Robert  Fletcher,  M.D.,  Library  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office. 

John  Shaw  Billings,  M.D.,  New  York  Public  Library. 

Charles  Loomis  Dana,  M.D.,  Academy  of  Medicine  of  New  York. 

Reginald  Heber  Fitz,  M.D.,  Boston  Medical  Library. 

William  Sydney  Thayer,  M.D.,  Medico-Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland. 

Frederick  P.  Henry,  M.D.,  Honorary  Librarian,  Library  of  the  College 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia. 


CONFERRING  OF  ASSOCIATE  FELLOWSHIPS. 

Archibald  Byron  Macallum,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

To  be  presented  by  Albert  Philson  Brubaker,  M.D. 

Oliver  Fairfield  Wadsworth,  M.D. 

To  be  presented  by  George  Edmund  de  Schweinitz,  M.D. 

Edward  Gamaliel  Janeway,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

To  be  presented  by  James  Cornelius  Wilson,  M.D. 

Charles  Loomis  Dana,  M.D. 

To  be  presented  by  Charles  Karsner  Mills,  M.D. 

Frank  Billings,  M.D. 

To  be  presented  by  John  Herr  Musser,  M.D. 

George  Washington  Crile,  M.D. 

To  be  presented  by  William  Louis  Rodman,  M.D. 

Franklin  Paine  Mall,  M.D. 

To  be  presented  by  George  Arthur  Piersol,  M.D. 


DEDICATORY  ADDRESS. 

By  the  President,  Dr.  James  Tyson. 


BENEDICTION. 

By  the  PtT.  Rev.  Ozi  W.  Whitaker,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 


Thursday,  November  11,  1009, 
10  a.m.  to  2  P.M. 
Inspection  of  the  New  Hall. 
8  P.M. 

Address  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Followed  by  a  Reception. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  NEW  HALL. 


By  WILLIAM  J.  TAYLOR,  M.D., 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  BUILDING  COMMITTEE. 


Eight  years  ago  our  library  had  outgrown  the  space  allotted  to 
it  in  our  old  home  at  Thirteenth  and  Locust  Streets,  and  the 
building  in  other  respects  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  our  needs. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  one  of  our  Fellows  generous 
subscriptions  were  obtained  from  many  of  our  Fellows  and  from 
friends  of  the  College  in  this  and  other  cities,  with  which  the  lot 
was  purchased  in  1903. 

A  period  of  years  then  passed  before  sufficient  funds  could  be 
secured  with  which  to  build  and  equip  a  fitting  home  for  this  the 
oldest  of  American  medical  societies.  Many  generous  friends, 
however,  came  to  our  aid,  and  in  January,  1908,  the  ground  was 
broken,  and  the  cornerstone  laid  in  the  following  April. 

The  construction  and  furnishing  was  intrusted  by  vote  of  the 
College  to  a  committee,  who,  with  the  architects  and  contractors, 
have  labored  faithfully  and  cheerfully  these  many  months. 

It  is  now,  Mr.  Vice-President,  my  very  pleasant  duty  and  great 
privilege  to  deliver  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Building  Committee, 
the  keys  of  this  large  and  beautiful  building,  complete  in  every 
detail  and  ready  for  the  use  of  the  College. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  NEW  HALL. 


By  G.  E.  de  SCHWEINITZ,  M.D., 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Since  the  second  day  of  January,  1787,  when  nine  senior  and 
four  junior  Fellows  of  the  College  first  met  after  its  full  organi- 
zation, until  the  present  time,  five  homes  have  sheltered  the  mem- 
bers of  our  guild  and  housed  the  treasures  of  our  library — treasures 
that  once  could  be  stored  in  a  single  case,  and  now  are  counted  by 
well  nigh  100,000  volumes. 

Today,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  these  exercises,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
President  and  officers,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  I  have  the  honor,  the  very  great  honor,  to  accept 
this  new  home,  "of  mark  beyond  all  others" — to  accept  it  with 
pride  in  the  nobility  of  its  structure,  with  satisfaction  in  the  ampli- 
tude of  its  unrivalled  equipment,  with  rejoicing  in  the  completion 
of  its  brave  and  generous  plans,  but  not  forgetting  in  this  full  hour 
rich  in  the  joy  of  present  achievement  our  heritage  of  greatness 
and  the  example  of  our  predecessors. 

As  spokesman  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  I  desire  to  express 
our  high  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  architects  and  of  the 
builders,  consummated  in  this  notable  example  of  their  profes- 
sional and  technical  skill;  to  convey  our  deep  sense  of  obligation 
to  the  Funds  Committee  for  the  task  it  has  so  well  performed;  to 
congratulate  the  Hall  Committee  and  the  Librarian  on  their 
successful  transference  of  our  possessions  from  the  old  College  to 
the  new;  and  to  thank  with  heartfelt  gratitude  all  those  who  of 
their  generosity  have  contributed  in  the  erection  of  this  great 
edifice. 
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But,  Mr.  Secretary,  my  words  of  acceptance  of  this  new  building 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  would  be  far  from  complete  did  I  not 
in  public  acknowledgment  emphasize  the  relation  of  the  Building 
Committee  to  this  splendid  fulfilment  of  our  desires.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  and  you  in  particular,  their  chief  executive 
officer,  have  striven  so  earnestly,  so  effectively,  so  unselfishly,  that 
they  have  placed  all  those  who  hereafter  shall  share  in  the  benefits 
of  these  new  surroundings  deeply  in  their  debt. 

In  token  of  what  has  been  so  well  accomplished,  I  pray  you 
accept  my  hand  and  these  all  too  feeble  expressions  of  our  lasting 
obligation  and  loving  regard. 


ADDRESS  OF  ROBERT  FLETCHER,  M.D.,1 

LIBRARY  OF  THE  SURG EOX-GENERAL's  OFFICE. 

A  RARE   REPRINT  OF  A  RARE  WORK  OF  VESALIUS. 


The  time  that  may  be  occupied  on  this  interesting  occasion  will 
not  allow  of  any  but  a  mere  allusion  to  the  treasures  of  the  Library 
of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office  at  Washington.  By  comparison 
of  the  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  in  its  possession  it  ranks,  I 
believe,  as  second  in  the  exclusively  medical  libraries  of  the  world. 
It  has  been  forcibly  said  that  you  cannot  judge  of  the  quality  of 
the  timber  by  counting  the  trees  in  the  forest,  so  the  standard  of 
comparison  by  counting  the  number  of  volumes  in  a  library  is  but 
approximate. 

I  propose  to  describe  briefly  a  choice  recent  addition  to  our  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  Vesalius.  The  epoch  which  marks  the 
production  of  the  great  work  of  that  author,  De  Corporis  Human} 
Fabrica,  in  1543,  has  been  admirably  stated  by  Sir  Michael  Foster, 
who  says: 

"The  'new  birth'  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  was, 
in  essence,  a  revolt  against  authority  as  the  guide  in  knowledge, 
and  the  work  of  Andreas  Vesalius  .  .  .  marks  an  epoch,  since 
by  it  the  idol  of  authority  in  anatomical  science  was  shattered  to 
pieces,  never  to  be  put  together  again.  Vesalius  described  the 
structure  of  the  human  body  such  as  he  found  it  to  be  by  actual 
examination,  by  appealing  to  dissection,  by  looking  at  things  as 
they  are.  He  dared  not  only  to  show  how  often  Galen  was  wrong, 
but  to  insist  that  when  Galen  was  right  he  was  to  be  followed  not 
because  he  had  said  it,  but  because  what  he  said  was  in  accordance 

1  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Fletcher  his  paper  was  read  by  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  Dr. 
Thomas  R.  Neilson. 
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with  what  anyone  who  took  the  pains  to  inquire  could  assure 
himself  to  be  the  real  state  of  things." 

To  this  may  be  added  an  amusing  instance  of  the  extravagant 
adulation  of  the  Galenists  for  their  master.  Silvius,  when  forced  to 
admit  the  inaccuracy  of  one  of  Galen's  descriptions,  replied  that 
"Man  had  changed,  and  not  for  the  better." 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  upon  the  career  of  Vesalius, 
nor  to  speak  of  the  various  editions  and  translations  of  his  great 
work,  but  I  may  draw  your  attention  to  one  of  his  publications, 
so  rare  that  only  two  copies  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  This 
is  the  Tabula?  Anatomical  Sex,  printed  at  Venice  in  1538,  and 
which  was  intended  by  its  author  to  be  a  forerunner  of  his  great 
work,  which  latter  did  not  appear  until  1543.  An  exquisite 
fac-simile  reprint  of  the  Tabula?  was  made  through  the  generous 
zeal  of  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell,  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  large 
estates  and  long  descent.  The  book  is  elephant  folio  in  size,  its 
exact  dimensions  being  20  x  27  inches.  Its  date  is  London,  1874. 
Only  thirty-two  copies  were  printed — one  on  parchment,  one  on 
vellum,  and  thirty  on  paper.  They  were  kept  for  private  presen- 
tation only,  and  I  believe  no  copy  has  ever  found  its  way  into  the 
book  market.  The  present  baronet,  Sir  John  Stirling-Maxwell, 
the  son  of  Sir  William,  had  but  six  copies  in  his  possession  recently 
when  he  presented  one  of  them  to  this  library  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Dr.  Osier.  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell  was  born 
in  1818,  and  died  in  1878.  He  is  best  known  in  literature  by 
three  of  his  works,  namely,  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,  The 
Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  and  Don  John  of  Austria. 
A  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  issued,  in  six  volumes,  in 
1891. 

The  Vesalius  reprint  is  composed  as  follows : 

1.  A  presentation  page,  with  a  colored  border,  by  Weigel, 
intended  to  contain  the  autograph  of  Sir  William. 

2.  The  title  page,  which  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  fine  title  page  of 
the  copy  on  vellum  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  Be  Humani 
Corporis  Epitome.  This  is  the  same  title  page  as  that  of  the  great 
work  itself  of  1543.    It  represents  Vesalius  lecturing  on  the  dead 
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body  of  a  woman  before  a  strange  assembly  of  men,  both  old  and 
young.  One  student  is  suspiciously  like  a  woman,  and  a  naked 
boy  is  taking  a  surreptitious  view  from  behind  a  pillar. 

3.  The  fine  wood-cut  portrait  of  Vesalius,  by  Johan-Stephan 
von  Calcar,  who  executed  the  drawings  for  the  great  work,  which 
were  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  Titian.  Calcar  wras  a  fellow 
countryman  of  Vesalius,  both  having  been  born  in  the  Duchy  of 
Cleves. 

4.  A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Vesalius,  by  Sir  William  Stirling- 
Maxwell. 

5.  The  six  anatomical  plates. 

I  infer  from  Dr.  Osier's  letters  to  me  that  this  interesting  reprint, 
which  I  have  ventured  to  describe  to  you,  is  the  only  copy  in  the 
United  States.  An  additional  point  of  interest  is  suggested,  that 
the  plate  showing  the  liver  as  the  origin  of  the  veins,  being  the 
Galenical  view,  is  the  only  such  illustration  known. 


ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  SHAW  BILLINGS,  M.D., 

NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 


I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  the  congratulations 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  upon  this  happy  occasion.  You 
have  at  last,  after  much  delay,  obtained  this  very  handsome  and 
conveniently  arranged  building,  in  which  the  treasures  which  you 
have  accumulated  can  be  properly  cared  for  and  made  available 
for  your  use.  And  I  speak  of  these  treasures  with  some  knowledge 
of  what  they  really  are,  since  for  the  last  forty  years  I  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  library  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  In 
fact,  my  earliest  training  in  medical  bibliography  was  obtained  in 
the  study  of  its  catalogues  and  of  your  collections,  and  I  know  that 
you  have  a  very  complete  summary  of  medical  science  as  it  exists 
today.  Not  quite  so  large,  it  is  true,  as  some  other  collections, 
but  still  ample  for  almost  every  purpose  of  medical  research. 

And  I  offer  the  congratulations,  not  only  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  but  those  of  all  other  large  public  libraries,  on 
your  success  in  obtaining  and  properly  housing  this  most  valuable 
collection. 

And  to  this  I  may  well  add  congratulations  to  the  Public  Library 
of  Philadelphia  that  it  has  such  a  medical  library  at  hand;  for, 
in  those  cities  which  have  a  public  library  but  no  medical  library, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  public  library  to  provide  something  of 
medical  literature  for  its  patrons,  and  this  is  a  most  difficult  matter. 
It  is  a  great  comfort  to  be  able  to  send  laymen  and  laywomen  who 
want  information  on  such  matters  as  generation,  sex,  and  heredity 
to  a  library  which  is  under  the  direction  of  experts  and  in  which 
you  are  reasonably  sure  they  can  be  furnished  with  all  the  infor- 
mation which  they  ought  to  have,  if  not,  perhaps,  all  the  informa- 
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tion  which  they  think  they  desire.  And  this  library  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  one  in  the  world  on  these  subjects,  as  it  has  the 
special  collection  made  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Stockton  Hough. 

May  the  good  work  and  merited  fame  which  has  characterized 
the  College  for  so  many  years  continue  and  increase  in  this  its  new 
home. 


ADDRESS  OF  CHARLES  LOOMIS  DANA,  M.D., 

ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  sends  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia  fraternal  greetings.  I  am  called  here, 
in  the  fashion  of  Hermes,  as  a  messenger  of  the  high  gods  at  home, 
and  I  bring  their  tribute  of  good  wishes  and  congratulations  upon 
your  present  great  achievement. 

In  bringing  such  message,  I  speak  with  a  note  of  real  personal 
feeling,  and  not  alone  as  the  representative  of  a  kindred  institution; 
for  I  know  the  work  and  worth  of  this  College,  with  its  storied 
past,  and  have  had  experience  of  its  helpfulness  and  hospitality. 

I  thank  you  for  the  high  honor  you  are  conferring  upon  me,  but 
shall  take  it  as  in  large  part  a  tribute  to  the  Academy  from  which 
I  come. 

It  is,  I  understand,  my  function  at  this  time  not  to  praise  my 
hosts,  but  to  do  the  less  grateful  task  of  telling  them  something  of 
the  organization  from  which  I  bring  these  gifts  of  cordial  words. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  was  organized  in  1847, 
and  is  thus  by  sixty  years  the  junior  of  this  College.  It  did  not 
inherit  history,  and  has  had,  therefore,  to  make  it.  It  owes  its 
existence,  in  a  way,  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  medical  men,  and 
its  origin  shows  how  the  poor  and  the  humble  may  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  mighty  things.  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
society  for  helping  these  widows  and  orphans  that  the  idea  of 
organizing  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  originated.  The 
purpose  was  to  establish  a  society  which  should  stand  for  high 
aims  in  medicine,  which  should  encourage  efforts  to  keep  our  art 
free  from  charlatanry,  and  unite  those  who  had  truly  at  heart  the 
best  interests  of  the  profession. 

The  Academy  worked  modestly  for  many  years,  and  carried  out 
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measurably  well  its  ideals.  It  was  through  its  efforts  that  New 
York  City  first  organized  a  Board  of  Health;  and  the  Academy 
has,  since  its  beginning,  initiated  or  aided  nearly  every  measure 
for  the  advancement  of  public  health  and  the  promotion  of  medical 
science.  The  great  physicians  and  surgeons  whose  work  has 
made  medical  history  in  New  York  have  had  the  Academy  for 
their  forum. 

A  new  and  most  impelling  force  was  given  to  our  organization 
when  it  began,  in  1876,  seriously  to  collect  a  medical  library. 
From  that  time  its  growth  became  much  more  rapid  and  its  work 
especially  efficient. 

A  second  impetus  of  almost  equal  importance  came  when, 
eighteen  years  ago,  in  lusty  adolescence,  we  also  acquired  a  new 
Hall.  The  recollection  of  what  our  Academy  building  did  for  us 
compels  me  to  emphasize  again  the  congratulations  on  your  present 
achievement.  Under  the  inspiration  of  high  ideals,  with  the 
helpful  stimulus  of  a  great  library,  and  an  adequate  and  attractive 
home,  the  New  York  Academy  has  grown  in  its  six  decades  from 
a  membership  of  184  to  one  of  over  1000,  and  it  has  a  waiting  list 
besides.  Its  library  has  increased  in  thirty-three  years  from  400 
volumes  to  over  80,000,  and  to  it  are  made  every  year  over  16,000 
visits.  Its  scientific  work  is  done  in  bi-weekly  general  meetings 
and  in  monthly  meetings  of  its  thirteen  special  sections.  It  has  an 
adequate  income  and  owns  its  halls.  It  is  a  great  force  for  good 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  is  surely  enough  to  say  of  my  own 
Academy,  whose  prosperity  and  usefulness  I  will  admit  to  be  only 
inferior  to  your  own. 

Let  me  carry  you  back  a  moment  now  into  the  history  and  allegory 
of  the  past.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  lived  a 
certain  Dr.  John  Phillip  Ingrassus,  who  was  known  as  the  Hippoc- 
rates of  Sicily.  He  translated  and  published  the  Ars  Medica  of 
Galen.  In  praise  of  this  wonderful  book,  Franciscus  Guastella, 
who  admits  that  he  was  "one  of  the  least  of  the  disciples  of  God," 
wrote  a  song.  It  was  addressed,  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  to  the  readers  of  this  single  book,  Galen's  Art  of  Medicine. 
He  says,  ad  leetorem: 
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"  If  you  wish  to  see  the  whole  Art  of  Medicine, 
Run  to  this  Light;  and  fly  quickly, 

For  whoever  you  are  that  reads  here,  you  will  desire  to  be  a  logician, 
A  philosopher,  a  physician,  and  finally,  a  wise  man." 

Franciscus  Guastella. 
Ad  Lectorem  Carmen. 

"Sique  videre  cupis  totam  medicinae  scilicet  artem, 
Hoc  curre  ad  lumen,  moxque  fuge. 
O,  quicunque  legas,  logicus,  cupes  esse,  Phillipum. 
Atque  Sophus,  medicus,  denique  sapiens." 

The  times  have  changed,  for  this  one  book,  which  told  the  art 
of  medicine,  this  Ars  Medica  of  Galen,  is  now  represented  by 
90,000  volumes,  such  as  are  in  the  Library  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  Philadelphia;  but  the  urgent  moral  is  the  same.  If  you 
wish  now  to  see  the  whole  Art  of  Medicine,  "fly  to  this  light"  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  "fly  quickly"  (moxque  fuge).  And 
we  are  here. 

The  College  of  Physicians,  like  the  Academy  of  New  York,  has 
a  medical  library  of  extraordinary  value  and  completeness.  This 
here,  as  with  us,  is  the  special  treasure  which  brings  the  workers 
to  these  doors.  Yet  the  ceremonies  of  this  hour  show  that  the 
fame  of  the  work  done  by  this  College,  and  the  eminence  of  the 
great  names  which  adorn  its  history,  are  a  treasure  of  still  more 
moment  and  imperishable  value. 

In  1710  Prof.  Lancisi,  of  Rome  (he  of  the  Stria  that  wind  along 
the  Corpus  Callosum),  presented,  with  formal  ceremonies,  a  great 
medical  library  of  20,000  volumes  to  the  Hospital  San  Espirito. 
It  was  the  first  specific  opening  and  dedication  of  a  medical  library, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  the  history  of  the  world.  His  friend, 
Ramuzzini,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Padua,  and  author  of  an 
immortal  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Learned  Men,  wrote  what  he 
called  "a  pleasant  epigram"  for  the  occasion.    He  says: 

"  You  complete  the  great  work  you  have  undertaken,  my  Lancisi,  and  you  dedicate  it,  as 
is  the  custom  of  the  City,  to  a  sacred  use. 
Here  anyone  may  be  able  to  peruse  the  monuments  of  the  wise,  however  many  Italy  or 
Greece  possesses. 

Here  these  works  shall  be  kept,  great  friend,  but  this  library  will  not  be  able  to  contain 
and  circumscribe  thy  fame." 
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Ramuzzini  to  Lancisi  on  the  Dedication  of  His  Library. 

"Grande  opus  agressiis,  Lancisi,  perficis  atque 
Addicis  sacro,  mos  ut  in  urbe,  loco, 
Perlegere  hie  quisquis  poterit  monimenta  Sophorum. 
Quotquot  habet  Latium,  Grecia  quotquot  habet. 
Hie  tua  perstabut  opera,  O  Vir  magne,  sed  ista 
Non  capiet  Noraen  Bibliotheca  tuum." 

So  may  I  say  that  though  this  building,  so  beautiful  and  com- 
plete, will  be  able  to  house  and  help  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia,  yet  the  name  and  fame  of  this  distinguished  body 
will  forever  outshine  even  this  material  monument  of  its  now  so 
cordially  and  auspiciously  acclaimed  success. 

May  you  continue  to  possess  and  cherish  all  the  gifts  which 
Minerva  and  Apollo  have  so  approvingly  bestowed. 


ADDRESS  OF  REGINALD  HEBER  FITZ,  M.D., 

BOSTON  MEDICAL  LIBRARY. 


Mr.  President,  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  In  accepting  your  invitation  to  appear 
on  this  occasion  as  the  representative  of  the  Boston  Medical 
Library,  I  am  to  be  regarded  merely  as  one  of  the  several  hundred 
members  of  that  association,  familiar,  to  be  sure,  with  its  history 
and  one  of  its  incorporators,  but  far  less  worthy  to  represent  it 
than  its  librarian  or  one  of  the  founders  still  holding  the  office  to 
which  he  was  elected  at  its  first  meeting,  both  of  whom  are  among 
your  guests  of  today. 

The  compliment  you  have  conferred  upon  me  I  regard  a  call  for 
service,  as  well  as  an  honored  distinction.  An  Associate  Fellow 
for  many  years,  I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  recognizing  the 
obligation  to  contribute  my  share,  however  small  it  may  be,  to  the 
celebration  of  this  eventful  occasion. 

As  I  compare  the  development  of  your  venerable  body  with  that 
of  the  more  youthful  creation  I  am  asked  to  represent,  I  am 
impressed  with  the  underlying  and  fostering  influences  which  have 
produced  so  vigorous  a  growth  in  each.  Your  College  was  founded 
by  a  few  physicians  "to  advance  the  science  of  medicine,  and 
thereby  to  lessen  human  suffering,  by  enlarging  the  avenues 
to  knowledge  from  the  discoveries  and  publications  of  foreign 
countries,  and  by  cultivating  order  and  uniformity  in  the  practice 
of  physic."  When  Dr.  Rush,  in  his  discourse  of  February  6,  1787, 
called  attention  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  insti- 
tution, he  mentioned  especially  the  establishment  of  a  medical 
library.  We  learn  that  this  was  accomplished,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  it  consisted  "of  a  number  of  scarce  and  valuable 
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books."  This  contemporaneous  statement  loses  a  little  of  its  sig- 
nificance, however,  when  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  in  his  commemorative 
address  at  the  Centennial  Anniversary,  states  that  in  1791  it  was 
"a  modest  library — one  case  of  books."  But  the  establishment  of 
a  medical  library,  even  in  Philadelphia,  was  no  easy  task  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  College,  for  in  1835  it  "was  in  a  bad  condition, 
going  to  decay,"  and  in  1843  it  was  "rarely  if  ever  used." 

The  physicians  of  Colonial  and  Provincial  Boston  were  none  too 
ready  to  come  together  to  lessen  human  suffering  by  advancing  the 
science  of  medicine.  They  were  much  more  prone  to  combine 
such  efforts  with  a  sweeping  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  their  con- 
temporaries. In  1736  Dr.  William  Douglass  published  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Miliary  Fever  and  Sore  Throat  of  1735-36,  which 
he  gave  "to  a  medical  society  in  Boston  .  .  .  not  published 
by  way  of  quack  bill,  to  procure  patients  and  their  money,  as  has 
been  the  practice  of  some  in  Boston."  This  is  the  first  allusion  to 
a  medical  society  in  this  country,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  its 
origin  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  Selectmen  of  Boston,  who 
"desired  a  meeting  of  as  many  of  the  practitioners  in  physic 
as  could  be  conveniently  obtained,"  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
advice  as  to  the  nature  and  course  of  the  above-mentioned  epidemic, 
probably  of  diphtheria,  which  was  then  prevalent.  As  Dr. 
Douglass  and  five  others  were  those  who  unanimously  agreed  in 
the  advice  given,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  these  gentlemen  repre- 
sented largely  the  medical  society  in  Boston  of  1736.  Dr.  Douglass 
was  in  active  practice  from  1736  to  1745,  and  further  reference  to 
this  medical  society  appears  in  the  Boston  Weekly  News-Letter  for 
November  13,  1741,  in  which  it  appears  that  "a  medical  society 
in  Boston,  New  England,  with  no  quackish  view,  as  is  the  manner 
of  some,  but  for  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  the  unhappy  and 
miserable  sufferers  by  the  excruciating  pain  occasioned  by  a  stone 
in  the  bladder,  do  publish  the  following  case:"  This  society  for 
the  comfort  and  benefit  of  unhappy  and  miserable  sufferers  pre- 
sumably consisted  of  Dr.  Douglass  and  his  friends,  and  did  not 
long  survive  him.    In  an  account  of  his  life,  by  Dr.  Jennison,1  we 

Communicat.  Mass.  Med.  Soc,  1836,  v,  195. 
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learn  that  he  was  "held  in  very  low  estimation  by  many  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  in  Boston,  and  his  uncourtly  exposure  of  their 
weaknesses  served  to  make  their  resentment  life-lasting.  A  few  of 
the  physicians  in  Boston  and  vicinity  cultivated  an  intimacy  with 
him  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  dissolved  all  associations 
rationally  or  madly  formed."  Doubts  were  cast,  later,  even  as  to  the 
existence  of  this  society,  for  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett,1  in  allusion  to  it, 
states  that  "  a  gentleman,  lately  deceased,  whose  memory  included 
a  retrospect  of  sixty  years,  and  who  knew  the  author,  had  no 
recollection  of  its  existence.  It  was  probably  temporary,  for  con- 
fidence and  consultation  in  a  distressing  epidemic  which  prevailed 
at  the  time." 

The  Boston  Medical  Library  of  the  present  day,  like  its  prede- 
cessor of  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
action  of  a  limited  number  of  young  physicians,  interested  in  a 
common  aim. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Dr.  John  C.  Warren2 
and  Dr.  James  Jackson3  were  the  most  eminent  and  progressive 
young  physicians  of  their  day  in  New  England;  of  nearly  the  same 
age,  energetic  and  active,  ambitious  and  public  spirited,  thoroughly 
equipped  with  the  best  and  broadest  education  of  the  time,  they 
began  their  medical  careers  aided  by  the  strongest  social  and 
family  influences.  About  the  year  1803  they  formed  a  private 
society  for  medical  improvement  in  connection  with  a  few  other 
physicians,  meeting  once  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and 
discussing  medical  papers.  In  the  course  of  five  or  six  years  all 
the  members  died,  excepting  Drs.  Warren  and  Jackson,  who  con- 
tinued to  meet  for  about  six  years  longer.  I  find  no  record  of  the 
immediate  steps  taken  by  these  gentlemen  in  the  formation  of  a 
medical  library,  but  the  Boston  Medical  Library,  "the  second 
social  library  in  the  town  of  Boston,"  was  established  in  1805. 
Three  years  later  it  published  a  catalogue  of  303  books,  a  statement 
of  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  a  report  from  the  trustees  to  the 

1  A  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Medical  Sciences  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 1810,  p.  ]2. 

2  The  Life  of  John  Collins  Warren,  M.D.    By  Edward  Warren,  M.D.,  1850,  i.  77. 

3  A  Memoir  of  Dr.  James  Jackson.    By  James  Jackson  Putnam,  M.D.,  1905,  p.  252. 
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proprietors,  signed  by  Drs.  J.  C.  Warren,  Billiard,  and  Coffin,  who 
were  the  members  of  the  above-mentioned  society.  From  this 
report  I  quote  as  follows: 

"The  Library  receives  all  the  periodical  publications  of  Great 
Britain  which  relate  to  medical  subjects,  namely,  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal  of  London,  the  London  Medical  Review,  Nichol- 
son's Journal  of  Chemistry  and  the  Arts,  the  Memoirs  of  the  London 
Medical  Society,  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  Aiken's 
Annual  Review,  and  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  Edin- 
burgh. Nearly  all  other  English  medical  publications  made  since 
the  formation  of  the  Library  have  also  been  obtained.    .    .  . 

"The  most  useful  new  works  have  been  obtained  from  France. 

"The  medical  publications  of  American  physicians  have  been 
procured  without  any  exceptions;  of  these  are  the  New  York 
Medical  Repository,  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Museum  and 
Philadelphia  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  Ruth's  Medical 
Inquiries,  Barton's  Elements  of  Botany,  etc.  All  these  books  are 
firmly  and  handsomely  bound.    .    .  . 

"The  Trustees  are  of  opinion  and  they  think  it  their  duty  to 
suggest  that  the  Library  may  be  considerably  and  easily  aug- 
mented. It  must  be  confessed  that  an  accumulation  of  approved 
old  works  would  add  much  to  its  value  and  form  a  solid  foundation 
for  this  handsome  structure.  This  might  easily  be  effected  by 
donations  from  the  proprietors  of  some  of  the  books  in  their 
libraries  which  they  have  already  perused.  By  this  plan  each 
would  acquire  the  use  of  the  combined  contributions  of  his  brethren. 
Such  donations  the  Trustees  can  with  pleasure  acknowledge  from 
six  of  the  proprietors,  who  have  contributed  about  forty  volumes. 

"Yet  these  gifts  should  be  made  generally  before  they  can  be 
important,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  hoped  that  the  public  and 
private  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  will  make  them  become 
general.  Should  this  take  place,  we  might  soon  behold  a  collection 
of  all  the  medical  works  most  important  for  study  and  for  consul- 
tation; the  acquisition  of  learning  would  be  rendered  easy,  medical 
literature  promoted,  the  present  generation  improved,  and  their 
successors  inspired  with  emulation  and  gratitude." 
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Nevertheless,  the  subsequent  growth  of  this  Library  was  slow, 
as  in  1816  it  contained  only  669  books  and  95  duodecimos.  The 
use  of  the  books  was  largely  restricted  at  first,  although  a  proprietor 
could  give  special  written  orders  to  other  persons  to  consult  the 
books  of  the  Library.  In  1823,  approved  annual  subscribers,  at 
S10  a  year,  were  entitled  to  receive  books  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  proprietor,  and  the  latter  could  give  a  standing  order  to  a 
medical  student  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  months.  In 
1826  there  were  thirty-one  proprietors,  and  the  Library  con- 
sisted of  upward  of  1300  volumes.  It  was  then  united  to  the 
Boston  Athenaeum,  and  its  proprietors  were  made  proprietors  of 
the  latter  on  terms  which  were  satisfactory  to  each  and  which  pro- 
vided for  its  continual  though  limited  growth. 

During  the  subsequent  fifty  years  medical  books  were  being 
added  to  the  various  collections  in  public  institutions,  State  and 
local  medical  societies,  medical  book  and  journal  clubs,  and  to  the 
libraries  of  physicians.  Important  works  were  lacking,  however; 
sets  of  jo  rnals  and  periodicals  were  incomplete,  and  a  prolonged 
search  might  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  volume,  even  were 
it  to  be  found  in  one  or  another  of  these  collections. 

Then  came  a  period  in  the  early  seventies  when  an  influx  of 
young  men,  broadly  trained  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  full  of 
vigor,  and  desirous  of  opportunity,  found  a  common  interest  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  for  Medical  Observation.  The  latter 
welcomed  the  newcomers,  and,  among  other  advantages,  gave 
them  opportunity  for  receiving  in  turn  the  leading  home  and 
foreign  medical  journals,  and  for  consulting  the  bound  volumes 
of  those  previously  received.  Some  of  the  more  active  and  unat- 
tached of  these  youthful  spirits  formed  the  custom  of  coming 
together  socially  at  the  close  of  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Society 
and  of  expressing  freely  their  thoughts  concerning  men  and  things 
in  Boston.  The  late  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  though  older  in 
years  but  young  in  enthusiasm  and  ready  sympathy,  encouraged 
them  in  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  medical  library 
worthy  of  the  name  and  convenient  of  access.  Six  of  these  young 
physicians  came  together  at  a  preliminary  meeting,  held  in  his 
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office  December  21,  1874,  and  in  the  following  summer  the  Boston 
Medical  Library  Association  was  organized.  Since  then  it  has 
twice  outgrown  its  domicile,  has  become  the  fourth  library  in  size 
in  the  country,  and  now  has  a  home  spacious  and  dignified,  not 
unworthy  in  situation  and  surroundings  of  the  useful  and  valuable 
treasures  it  contains. 

As  the  first  Boston  Medical  Library  owed  its  origin  mainly  to  the 
efforts  of  John  C.  Warren  and  James  Jackson,  so  the  Boston 
Medical  Library  of  the  present  and  future  must  ever  remain  a 
glorious  monument  to  the  untiring  zeal  and  constant  devotion,  the 
unselfish  and  self-sacrificing  interest  of  its  most  conspicuous 
founder  and  its  Librarian  from  the  beginning  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  Dr.  James  Read  Chadwick. 

In  the  development  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia 
its  library  was  at  first  a  subordinate  means  to  its  chief  object,  the 
relief  of  human  suffering;  it  would  now  seem  that  the  future  life 
of  the  College  must  depend  largely  upon  the  maintenance  and 
expansion  of  its  library.  The  Boston  Medical  Library,  on  the 
contrary,  was  constituted  at  the  outset  a  corporation  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  Library  of  Medicine  and  the  Allied  Sciences.  It 
is  now  taking  an  active  part  in  enlarging  the  avenues  to  knowledge 
and  in  cultivating  order,  if  not  uniformity,  in  the  practice  of  physic. 
Thus  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Boston 
Medical  Library  meet  on  common  ground  in  their  effort  to  take 
their  place  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  seeking  nothing 
for  themselves,  but  all  for  the  race. 
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MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  FACULTY  OF  MARYLAND. 


To  bring  the  greetings  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of 
Maryland  to  its  older  sister,  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure.  But  perhaps,  after  all,  'tis 
not  as  a  sister  that  it  should  greet  you,  but  rather  as  a  child.  For 
a  large  number,  more  than  a  quarter,  of  the  one  hundred  and  one 
founders  of  our  Faculty  gained  their  inspiration  in  Philadelphia 
from  study  with  men  who  were  founders  or  members  of  this  honor- 
able institution.  And  from  that  day  to  this,  we  in  Maryland  have 
ever  sought  refreshment  from  the  quickening  current  which  has 
flowed  from  the  lips  of  your  students  and  philosophers  and  poets. 

Among  the  charter  members  of  our  Society  was  John  Archer, 
who,  in  the  year  1768,  received  from  the  College  of  Medicine  of 
Philadelphia,  the  first  medical  diploma  awarded  in  America  after 
a  course  of  study;  and  'tis  a  significant  fact  that  in  the  one  hundred 
and  ten  years  of  the  life  of  our  Society  nearly  one-half  of  its  honorary 
members  have  received  their  medical  education  in  Philadelphia. 

In  another  sense,  'tis  with  a  feeling  of  peculiar  pride  that  one 
enters  the  abode  of  this  most  distinguished  and  representative 
body.  Nowhere  has  the  physician,  from  the  beginning,  occupied 
so  important  a  position  in  the  community  as  here.  In  the  past 
the  title  Doctor  of  Medicine  has  had,  in  many  regions,  an  humble 
significance.  In  Philadelphia,  however,  from  the  earliest  times, 
the  social  sphere  of  the  physician  has  been  larger  and  fuller  than 
in  almost  any  other  spot  in  the  world,  and  few,  if  any  cities  can 
point,  among  the  annals  of  their  practitioners  and  teachers  and 
students,  to  so  long  a  line  of  men  of  broad  general  culture,  who 
have  not  only  contributed  to  the  advance  of  the  science  and  art  of 
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medicine,  but  have  been  scholars  in  a  broader  sense  and  true 
leaders  of  men. 

Here  in  Philadelphia,  more  than  in  almost  any  other  city,  physi- 
cian has  been  synonymous  with  gentleman  and  scholar.  And 
who  more  exemplifies  what  the  physician  may  be,  how  many-sided 
and  diverse  may  be  his  interests  and  his  influence,  in  science,  in 
culture,  and  in  letters,  than  your  honored  member,  to  whose  fine 
words  we  listened  but  a  few  months  ago  in  Osier  Hall. 

The  foundation  of  a  body  such  as  this  in  1787  is  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  general  culture  of  the  medical  profession  in  Phila- 
delphia over  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  How  much  this 
College  has  done  to  elevate  and  uphold  the  standards  of  medicine 
needs  no  comment. 

The  library  early  became  an  important  feature  of  your  institution, 
and  the  influence  which  this  admirable  collection  has  had  upon 
medicine,  not  only  in  this  city  but  in  the  country  at  large,  is  not 
to  be  overestimated.  Next  to  the  Surgeon- General's  Library,  this 
institution  is  probably  mainly  responsible  for  a  most  honorable, 
and  I  think  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  better 
American  medical  literature.  I  refer  to  that  broad  familiarity 
shown,  almost  always,  by  the  investigator  with  the  contributions 
to  literature  of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  facilities 
offered  for  the  study  of  the  original  communications  of  foreign 
authors  by  the  accumulation  of  libraries  such  as  this,  and  especially 
by  the  establishment  of  that  inestimable  blessing,  the  Surgeon- 
General's  Library,  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  American 
medicine.  It  is  largely  through  the  opportunities  afforded  by  these 
institutions,  and  through  the  foundation  of  the  Index  Catalogue 
and  the  Index  Medicus,  that  the  American  student  has  learned  so 
well  how  and  where  to  seek  the  literature  upon  any  question  in 
which  he  is  interested,  and  this  knowledge  and  these  opportunities 
have  gone  far  toward  delivering  us  from  vain  contentions  as  to 
priority,  as  well  as  from  that  medical  Chauvinism  which  is  so 
dangerous  an  enemy  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

At  one  of  the  earliest  meetings  of  this  College,  Benjamin  Rush 
speaks  thus  of  the  benefits  which  may  follow  its  foundation:  "By 
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stated  meetings  as  a  college  we  may  promote  inquiries  and  obser- 
vations upon  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  city.  Here  the  timid 
may  be  encouraged  and  the  sanguine  may  be  taught  to  doubt. " 
(What  a  happy  phrase!)  "Here  the  young  practitioner  may 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  old,  and  the  old  by  the  boldness  of 
inquiry  and  modern  improvements  of  the  young.  Here  uniformity 
in  principle  and  practice  in  medicine  will  gradually  insinuate 
themselves.  Nor  will  the  advantages  of  our  conferences  end  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  heart  will  naturally  interest 
itself  in  the  pursuits  of  the  head.  Here  friendships  will  be  con- 
tracted and  cemented,  and  occasional  and  unavoidable  suspicions  or 
disputes  may  be  accommodated  by  explanation  or  mediation.  By 
these  means  we  shall  become  not  only  the  guardians  of  the  honor 
of  the  profession,  but  likewise  of  each  other's  character." 

What  words  could  better  describe  the  advantages  of  a  college  of 
physicians!    How  well  have  the  hopes  of  the  speaker  been  fulfilled! 

WTiat  the  physician  was  so  early  in  this  community,  what  this 
College  has  helped  him  to  be  in  the  century  which  has  passed, 
that  he  is  coming  to  be  all  over  the  world  today. 

Bound  by  no  "human  creed/'  by  no  blinding  faith  or  prejudice 
of  tradition,  given  over  wholly  to  the  search  for  truth  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  mankind,  no  human 
interest  is  foreign  to  the  true  physician.  A  broad  sympathy,  born 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  errors  of  the  past  and  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  will-o'-the-wisps  that  beset  us  today,  a  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  justice  and  liberty,  a  tolerance  full  of  pity  for  ignorance  and  the 
ills,  moral  and  physical,  which  it  bears,  a  hatred  of  superstition 
and  intolerance,  and  an  abhorrence  of  all  influences  which  fetter 
or  pervert  the  free  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  his  fellow 
— these  are  sentiments  which  must  animate  and  guide  him  who 
devotes  his  life  to  the  search  for  truth.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  physician  who,  in  the  past,  was  too  often  the  humble 
servant  of  the  ruling  influences  in  the  community,  social,  political, 
religious,  occupies  today  a  position  in  the  front  rank,  not  only  of 
the  army  of  students  of  the  natural  sciences,  but  of  every  great 
movement  for  liberty,  for  justice,  for  the  elevation  and  emancipa- 
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tion  of  the  masses — careless  as  ever  of  his  life  in  the  presence  of 
pestilence,  or  of  his  worldly  reputation  in  the  face  of  intrenched 
prejudice  and  intolerance.  What  wonder  is  it  that  men  whose 
lives  are  given  over  to  such  ideals  should  become  leaders  as  well  as 
servants  of  mankind!  What  wonder  is  it  that  among  them  there 
should  develop  now  and  again  those  rare  powers  of  imagination 
and  expression  which  mark  the  great  physicians  whom  we  call  poets! 
What  wonder  is  it  that  out  of  our  body  should  come  a  Holmes  and 
a  Weir  Mitchell! 

This  College  has  been  in  the  past  one  of  the  noblest  nurseries  of 
searchers  for  truth,  of  men  who  have  followed  consistently  the  wise 
admonition  of  our  poet: 

"  Take  from  the  past  the  best  its  toil  has  won, 
But  learn  betimes  its  slavish  ruts  to  shuri. 
Pass  the  old  tree  whose  withered  leaves  are  shed, 
Quit  the  old  paths  that  error  loved  to  tread, 
And  a  new  wreath  of  living  blossoms  seek, 
A  narrower  pathway  up  a  loftier  peak; 
Lose  not  your  reverence,  but  unmanly  fear 
Leave  far  behind  you  all  who  enter  here! " 

May  it  ever  serve  to  broaden  and  extend  the  horizon  of  the  phy- 
sician, to  stimulate  his  love  of  beauty  and  truth  and  justice  and 
liberty  and  tolerance,  to  bring  him  nearer  to  his  fellow  man,  to 
give  to  the  world  wise  and  fearless  counsellors  and  leaders! 


ADDRESS  OF  FREDERICK  P.  HENRY,  M.D., 

HONORARY  LIBRARIAN,   LIBRARY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians: It  is  almost  twenty  years  since  I  was  elected  Honorary 
Librarian,  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  James  H.  Hutchinson,  and 
although,  in  my  opinion,  a  eulogy  of  my  predecessor  would  be  as 
appropriate  to  this  occasion  as  it  would  be  grateful  to  my  feelings, 
the  time  at  my  disposal  would  be  far  from  sufficient  for  such  a 
purpose.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  remarks  to  the  Library, 
and,  for  the  reason  already  given — lack  of  time — they  will  have 
to  be  as  superficial  as  my  knowledge  of  its  contents. 

When  I  was  honored  with  the  charge  of  the  library,  in  1890,  it 
was  less  than  half  its  present  size.  It  then  contained  41,645 
volumes  and  12,858  unbound  pamphlets.  Xow,  according  to 
the  last  report,  it  contains  89,220  volumes  and  93,924  unbound 
pamphlets  and  dissertations.  It  is  in  the  front  rank  of  the  medical 
libraries  of  the  world,  and  second  to  none  as  a  working  library. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  use  this  adjective  in  a  double  sense.  As 
the  term  is  usually  employed,  a  working  library  is  not  only  one 
that  affords  every  facility  for  the  student,  but  also  one  in  which 
work  is  done — one  that  is  largely  frequented  by  students.  As  to 
the  facilities  for  work  I  need  say  very  little,  for  they  are  open  to 
your  inspection,  but  I  would  call  particular  attention  to  the 
numerous  rooms  for  special  research,  in  which  the  student  may 
have  absolute  privacy,  and  be,  practically,  the  owner  of  the  room 
during  the  period  of  his  investigation. 

That  the  Library  is  largely  frequented  by  students  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  1908  there  were  12,166  visitors,  and  22,409  books 
consulted.  I  need  say  no  more  in  proof  of  the  assertion  that  this 
is  a  working  library  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.    It  has 
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proved  itself,  however,  to  be  a  working  library  in  a  far  different 
Sense.  These  books  are  B  collection  of  animate  objects,  which 
have  not  only  stimulated,  but  compelled  progress.  They  forced 
us  out  of  our  home  in  the  Mercantile  Library,  on  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Library  Streets,  in  1854;  and  again  they  forced  us  out 
of  the  old  Picture  House,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  grounds, 
in  1863;  and,  finally,  they  drove  us,  with  metaphorical  whips  and 
scourges,  out  of  our  last  home,  about  which,  like  the  ivy  that 
covers  it,  our  fondest  memories  are  entwined,  and  forced  us  to 
settle,  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  in  this  hive  of  learning.  In  our  case, 
as  in  that  of  the  swarming  bees,  it  needed  a  metallic  sound  to  make 
us  settle — the  sound  of  gold  liberally  poured  out  at  our  feet. 

We  are  the  slaves  of  these  books,  not  their  masters.  No  man 
ever  mastered  a  book.  When  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  spirit, 
he  is  influenced  by  it  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Who  can  say 
that  he  has  mastered  the  Bible,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Homer,  or 
Dante?  But  who  has  not  been  captivated,  that  is,  enslaved, by  one 
or  all  of  them?  We  are  the  slaves  of  the  book,  and,  through  it,  we 
have  accomplished  mightier  miracles  than  were  ever  performed 
by  the  fabled  slaves  of  the  lamp. 

We  are  here  to  stay.  The  bookstacks  have  space  for  300,000 
books,  with  ample  room  for  extension,  so  that  the  youngest  Fellow 
of  the  College  need  not  anticipate  the  discomfort  and  expense  of 
another  removal  during  his  lifetime. 

I  cannot  offer  you  what  you  already  possess,  the  freedom  of  this 
Library,  but  I  can  congratulate  you  and  ourselves  on  the  fact  that 
it  is  contained  in  what  is,  confessedly,  the  finest  building  of  its  kind 
on  either  continent,  and  that  the  jewel  is  worthy  of  the  casket. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  ARCHIBALD  BYRON  MACALLUM,  M.A., 
BY  ALBERT  PHILSON  BRUBAKER,  M.D. 

Mr.  President:  Upon  me  has  fallen  the  honor  of  presenting 
to  you  Prof.  Archibald  Byron  Macallum,  of  Toronto  University, 
Toronto,  Canada,  who  has  been  unanimously  elected  an  Associate 
Fellow  of  the  College,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  sciences 
of  physiology  and  physiological  chemistry. 

Professor  Macallum  is  distinguished  as  an  investigator,  by 
originality  of  thought,  ingenuity,  and  accuracy  of  technique;  as 
a  teacher  and  lecturer,  by  clearness  of  ideas,  logical  methods  of 
presentation,  and  scholarly  diction;  as  a  thinker  and  writer,  by 
breadth  of  conceptions  and  philosophical  interpretations  of  their 
relations  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  science. 

For  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  physi- 
ology, physiological  chemistry,  and  general  biology;  for  his 
services  to  the  cause  of  higher  education,  and  for  the  superior 
worth  of  his  personal  character,  he  has  been  honored  in  large 
measure  by  universities  and  scientific  associations,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

It  is  for*  these  reasons  that  the  Fellows  of  the  College  desired  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  Professor  Macallum  by  conferring 
upon  him  the  honor  of  an  election  to  the  Associate  Fellowship. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  may  I  request  that  you  confirm  the 
action  of  the  Fellows  by  presenting  him  with  the  certificate,  the 
visible  symbol  of  his  election  as  an  Associate  Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  OLIVER  FAIRFIELD  WADSWORTH,  M.D., 
BY  GEORGE  EDMUND  DE  SCHWEINITZ,  M.D. 

Oliver  Fairfield  Wadsworth,  for  twenty-two  years  you 
labored  with  conspicuous  distinction  in  the  school  of  medicine  of 
your  alma  mater — Harvard  University — first  as  instructor  and 
later  as  professor  of  ophthalmology.  Among  the  pioneers  in  the 
real  ophthalmic  work  of  this  country,  you  have  laid  lines  along 
which  others  have  followed,  secure  in  their  markings;  an  investi- 
gator, you  have  solved  difficult  problems  in  ophthalmologic 
practice;  a  clinician,  you  have  been  distinguished  for  the  accuracy 
of  your  observations  and  the  keenness  of  your  diagnostic  insight; 
a  teacher,  you  have  sent  forth  your  students  amply  equipped  for 
the  duties  which  confronted  them,  rich  in  the  value  of  your  instruc- 
tions; an  author,  you  have  enriched  the  annals  of  American  oph- 
thalmic literature;  a  physician  and  surgeon,  you  have  uplifted 
the  standard  of  the  profession  and  become  an  exemplar  among 
the  men  of  science. 

Because  of  these  achievements  as  investigator,  teacher,  and 
practitioner,  I  have  the  honor,  Mr.  President,  representing  the 
Fellows  of  the  College,  to  request  that  the  certificate  sealing  his 
admission  into  the  ranks  of  Associate  Fellows  of  this  College  shall 
now  be  conferred  upon  Oliver  Fairfield  Wadsworth. 


PRESENTATION  OF  EDWARD  GAMALIEL  JANEWAY,  M.D., 
BY  JAMES  CORNELIUS  WILSON,  M.D. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellows  of  the  College:  This  institu- 
tion of  learning  has  always  been  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  those 
whom  it  has  chosen  as  Associate  Fellows.  The  number  has  been 
limited,  and  the  list  contains  no  names  but  those  of  men  who  have 
achieved  high  distinction  for  work  in  medicine  and  the  cognate 
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sciences,  for  devotion  to  medicine  as  an  organized  profession,  and 
for  unusual  personal  attainments  in  other  respects. 

I  deem  myself  fortunate  in  having  been  selected  to  present  as  a 
recipient  of  the  certificate  of  Associate  Fellowship  a  man  conspic- 
uous among  men  in  all  of  these  qalifications,  scientific  physician, 
master  clinician,  learned  writer,  impressive  teacher,  wise  con- 
sultant, and  courteous  gentleman — Professor  Edward  Gamaliel 
Janeway,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  of  New  York. 


PRESENTATION  OF  CHARLES  LOOMIS  DANA,  M.D., 
BY  CHARLES  K.  MILLS,  M.D. 

When  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  elects  for 
special  honor  a  few  out  of  the  profession  at  large,  its  choice  is 
determined  by  exceptional  merit,  as  exemplified  in  the  candidate 
whom  I  present. 

Springing  from  good  Xew  England  stock,  a  life  of  ever-increasing 
distinction  has  made  a  grateful  return  for  an  inheritance  of  capacity 
and  character.  Graduating  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1872,  and 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Xew  York  in 
1877,  he  came  to  his  profession  with  an  unusual  equipment  in 
general  scholarship  and  in  technical  attainment. 

Soon  choosing  neurology,  his  position  in  this  department  of 
medicine  was  secure  from  the  outset. 

He  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  text-books  on  nervous 
diseases  and  psych  atry.  Some  of  his  most  notable  neurological 
work  has  been  in  cerebral  localization,  in  therapeutics,  in  legal 
medicine,  in  the  establishment  of  new  types  of  degenerative  disease, 
and  in  the  development  of  new  ideas  regarding  the  great  functional 
neuroses  and  psychoses. 

His  writings  stand  as  examples  in  an  age  of  too  careless  and  too 
voluminous  literature. 

The  graces  of  culture,  most  fitting  adornment  of  professional 
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iihm),  arc  seen  in  his  occasional  magazine  essays,  in  his  Charnka 
Club  contributions,  in  his  studies  of  Horace,  and,  I  might  add, 
in  such  interesting  and  scholarly  addresses  as  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  today. 

Holding  membership  and  a  record  of  high  office  in  some  of  the 
greatest  of  our  medical  bodies,  what  he  brings  us  is  reciprocity 
for  our  tribute. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  the 
certificate  of  Associate  Fellowship  in  the  College,  Dr.  Charles 
Loomis  Dana,  of  New  York,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the 
Cornell  University  Medical  School. 


PRESENTATION  OF  FRANK  BILLINGS,  M.D., 
BY  JOHN  HERR  MUSSER,  M.D. 

Frank  Billings,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  sometime  President  of  the  foremost  national,  State,  and 
local  medical  societies;  attending  physician  and  consultant  to 
many  hospitals;  born  of  ancestry  and  reared  in  an  environment 
which  make  for  character,  your  early  life  was  an  earnest  of  your 
future  career. 

Beloved  physician:  of  prophetic  vision,  skilled  in  interpretation 
and  masterful  in  treatment. 

Scientist:  an  earnest  and  wise  seeker  of  truth,  the  torch  which 
you  carry  has  emblazoned  the  pathway  for  scores  of  young  men, 
while  your  judicial  mind  has  toned  their  enthusiasm.  The  labors 
of  your  school  of  internal  medicine  are  splendid  contributions  to 
our  science  and  our  art. 

Educator:  the  uplift  of  your  influence  is  seen  in  the  reorganized 
medical  schools  which  have  come  under  your  purview  in  the  city 
of  your  activities  and  felt  throughout  the  entire  field  of  medical 
education  in  this  country. 
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Humanitarian:  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  your  adopted  State  have  had  their  physical  comforts 
increased  to  an  extent  not  dreamed  of,  by  your  tact,  energy,  perse- 
verance, and  indomitable  will,  whereby  they  have  been  freed  from 
the  shackles  of  political  bondage. 

Idealist:  with  faith  in  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  your  rare 
powers  of  organization,  your  humane  instincts,  the  vastness  of 
your  utilitarian  conceptions,  the  splendid  nobility  of  your  character, 
are  seen  in  the  high  ideals  of  the  organization  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  which  touches  alike  the  community  and  the 
profession. 

Recognizing  the  commanding  features  of  your  career,  the 
Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians  have  honored  themselves  by 
asking  in  one  voice  that  you  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
College  to  receive  Associate  Fellowship  in  their  organization, 
knowing  full  well  that  you  will  honor  it  more  than  it  can  ever 
honor  you. 


PRESENTATION  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CRILE,  M.D., 
BY  WILLIAM  LOUIS  RODMAN ,  M.D. 

When  one,  by  his  original  work,  places  confreres,  clientele,  and, 
in  a  broader  sense,  his  profession  and  the  civilized  world  under 
obligations  to  him,  it  is  meet  that  such  distinguished  service  should 
have  recognition  from  so  discriminating  a  body  as  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia. 

Few  in  our  profession  have  been  as  fertile  during  the  past 
decennium,  none  more  so,  than  the  candidate  I  shall  present  for 
Associate  Fellowship.  He  has  blazed  new  paths  in  surgery,  and 
compelled  a  grateful  profession  to  follow  and  acclaim  him  as  a 
leader.  In  1897  his  first  monograph  appeared,  being  an  Experi- 
mental Research  into  Surgical  Shock.  It  won  for  its  author  the 
Cartwright  Prize,  and  was  at  once  accepted  as  the  best  exposition 
of  an  intricate  subject,  hitherto  imperfectly  understood.  This 
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classic  was  followed  by  another  in  1900,  on  Problems  Relating 
to  Surgical  Operations,  from  Both  an  Experimental  and  Clinical 
Standpoint.  In  1901  An  Experimental  and  Clinical  Investiga- 
tion into  Surgery  of  the  Respiratory  System  was  published.  Two 
years  later  (1903)  a  monograph  on  Blood  Pressure  in  Surgery,  an 
experimental  and  clinical  research,  was  issued.  In  1909,  his  latest 
and  perhaps  most  noteworthy  work,  on  Hemorrhage  and  Trans- 
fusion, was  received,  appreciated,  and  accepted  as  ex  cathedra. 

Busy  as  he  must  have  been  in  preparing  such  authoritative 
monographs,  he  has  found  time  to  devise  new  operations,  useful 
instruments,  and  to  contribute  many  articles  to  current  medical 
literature.  In  1908  he  delivered  the  oration  in  surgery  before  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  was  also  the  Mutter  lecturer 
for  this  College. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  complying 
with  the  request  of  the  committee,  and  do  now  present  to  you  this 
distinguished  surgeon,  scholar,  and  gentleman,  that  you  may  con- 
fer upon  George  Washington  Crile,  of  Cleveland,  the  high  honor 
which  his  eminent  and  beneficent  services  so  justly  warrant. 


PRESENTATION  OF  FRANKLIN  PAINE  MALL,  M.D., 
BY  GEORGE  ARTHUR  PIERSOL,  M.D. 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  Dr.  Franklin 
Paine  Mall,  a  newly  elected  Associate  Fellow  of  the  College. 

The  position  of  anatomy  in  this  country  has  undergone  a 
marked  change  during  the  last  decade  and  a  half.  Formerly 
regarded  as  but  the  handmaid  of  surgery,  today  anatomy  is  ac- 
corded an  independence  commensurate  with  its  importance  as  a 
subdivision  of  morphology. 

In  bringing  about  such  recognition  in  this  country,  Dr.  Mall  has 
rendered  conspicuous  service.    His  investigations  in  detail  anatomy 
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and  especially  his  contributions  to  human  embryology  hive  won 
for  him  an  international  reputation. 

During  his  career  as  teacher  and  educator  he  has  striven  with 
unremitting  zeal  to  arouse  in  colleagues  and  pupils  an  enthusiasm 
for  original  research;  and,  largely  through  his  efforts,  this  country 
now  possesses  two  journals,  of  acknowledged  high  merit,  devoted 
exclusively  to  anatomy. 

Nor  has  it  been  only  in  the  interests  of  his  chosen  science  that  his 
efforts  have  been  directed,  for  his  voice  and  pen  have  been  used, 
in  no  uncertain  vein  and  often  in  defiance  of  traditions,  in  advo- 
cating reforms  affecting  the  broader  problems  of  medical  education. 

In  recognition  of  these  services — services  promoting  not  only 
American  anatomy  but  also  American  medicine — the  Fellows  of 
the  College  have  conferred  upon  Franklin  Paine  Mall  the  highest 
distinction  at  their  disposal. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  I  have  the 
honor  to  ask,  Sir,  that  their  action  be  now  confirmed  by  the  cer- 
tificate of  Associate  Fellowship. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  presentation,  each  of  the  recipients  of 
the  Certificate  of  Associate  Fellowship  was  addressed  by  the 
President  of  the  College  in  the  following  words : 

Duly  nominated  and  unanimously  approved  by  the  Council, 
you  have  been  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  in  evidence  of  which  I  present  to  you 
the  diploma  of  the  College  signed  by  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  the  Censors  and  Secretary,  with  the  seal  of  the 
College  affixed  thereto. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  JAMES  TYSOX,  M.D., 
ON  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 


I. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

Of  the  three  occupations  of  men  which  are  dignified  by  the  title 
of  profession,  namely,  the  ministry,  the  law,  and  medicine,  that 
of  medicine  has  been  especially  characterized  by  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  its  members  to  unite  for  mutual  improvement.  While  the 
Law  has  its  bar  associations  with  somewhat  similar  purpose,  these 
organizations  are  few  in  number,  and  the  synods  and  conventions 
of  the  Church  have  mainly  for  their  object  law  making,  disciplining, 
and  other  executive  functions.  On  the  other  hand,  medical 
societies  organized  for  the  object  named  have  existed  for  centuries 
and  have  generally  arisen  whenever  the  number  of  physicians  in 
a  community  became  sufficient  to  form  an  association.  Thus  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  which  was  evidently  in 
the  minds  of  our  forefathers  when  they  projected  the  College 
of  Physicians,  was  founded  in  1518,  the  Medical  Society  of 
London  in  1773,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  was 
founded  in  1681,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  was 
chartered  in  1505,  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Glas- 
gow, was  instituted  in  1599,  Gesellschaft  deutscher  Naturforsclirr 
u.  Aerzte  (Leipzig)  was  founded  in  1822,  Societe  de  MSdecine 
de  Lyon  in  1789,  Real  Academia  de  Medicina  de  Madrid  in  1732, 
and  Academie  de  Medecine  de  Paris  in  1820.  Having  been 
selected  to  represent  nationalities  as  well  as  dates,  it  will  be 
observed  that  while  some  of  these  societies  have  been  in  existence 
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for  several  centuries,  others  were  formed  more  recently  than  our 
own  College  of  Physicians. 

The  first  effort  of  the  kind  in  the  English  Colonies  of  North 
America  appears  to  have  been  in  Boston,  in  1735,  when  an  asso- 
ciation was  formed  which  seems  never  to  have  acquired  any  other 
name  than  that  of  a  Medical  Society  in  Boston,  as  shown  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  February  18,  1735,  by 
Dr.  William  Douglas,  of  Boston,  to  Dr.  Cadwalader  Colden,  of 
New  York : 

"We  have  lately  in  Boston  formed  a  medical  society,  of  which 
this  gentleman,  a  member  thereof,  can  give  you  a  particular 
account.  WTe  design  from  time  to  time  to  publish  some  short  pieces. 
There  is  now  ready  for  press  number  one  with  this  title  page." 
Then  follows  a  list  of  papers  which  for  some  reason  were  never 
published.  Several  allusions  were  made  to  this  society  under  this 
name  during  the  next  few  years,  and  it  continued  in  existence 
until  at  least  1741. 

A  society  to  which  is  given  by  Packard1  the  honor  of  the  second 
place  in  chronological  order  of  American  Medical  Societies 
was  one  entitled,  A  Weekly  Society  of  Gentlemen  in  New  York,  to 
which  was  presented  an  "Essay  on  the  nature  of  ye  Malignant 
Pleurisy,  that  proved  so  remarkably  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Huntington,  Long  Island,  and  some  other  places  on  Long  Island  in 
the  winter  of  the  year  1749,  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  a  Weekly 
Society  of  Gentlemen  in  New  York,  and  addressed  to  them  at  one 
of  their  meetings,  by  Dr.  John  Bard,  New  York,  1749."  No  other 
mention  of  this  Society  is  known. 

Nor  was  the  College  of  Physicians  the  first  medical  society 
formed  in  Philadelphia.  The  first  in  this  city  and  the  third  in 
America  was  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  organized  February 
4,  1765,  twenty- two  years  earlier  than  the  College,  by  Drs.  John 
Morgan,  J.  Kearsley,  Jr.,  Gerardus  Clarkson,  James  A.  Bayard, 
Robert  Harris,  and  George  Glentworth.  It  appears  to  have  been 
limited  in  membership,2  and  continued  in  existence  only  until 

1  Packard's  History  of  Medicine  in  the  United  States,  Philadelphia,  1891,  p.  375. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  377. 
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November  11,  L768,  when  it  was  joined  to  (he  American  Socidij 
for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge,  which  became  subsequently  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  On  November  11  a  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Medical  Society  attended  and  were  appointed 
a  standing  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  matters  relative 
to  physic.  The  members  at  the  time  of  fusion,  in  addition  to  those 
above  named,  were  Drs.  Graeme,  Cadwallader,  Redman,  Rush, 
Souman,  and  Potts.1 

A  number  of  papers  were  published  under  these  auspices,  first 
in  the  newspapers,  which  were  the  chief  media  of  distribution  of 
all  knowledge  in  that  day,  and  also  in  octavo  form.  Dr.  George 
Xorris,  in  his  "Early  History  of  Medicine  in  Philadelphia,  pub- 
lished by  his  son,  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Norris,  says,  "Several  of  these  essays 
in  book  form  are  in  my  possession."  He  names  as  among  them : ' '  An 
Essay  on  the  Virtues  and  Uses  of  Several  Substances  in  Medicine 
that  are  the  Natural  Growth  of  America "A  Dissertation  on  the 
Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Apoplexy;"  "On  the  Dry 
Belly  Ache,  or  Nervous  Colic;"  "On  Catarrhal  Peripneumonia;" 
and  "On  Consumption." 

The  New  Jersey  Medical  Society,  the  fourth  in  chronological 
order  of  the  Colonial  societies  and  the  oldest  of  existing  medical 
societies,  was  organized  in  1766. 

A  medical  society  was  in  existence  in  New  York  in  1769,  and 
to  it  was  given  the  credit  of  instituting  the  "Medical  School  in 
King's  College."  At  least,  so  said  Dr.  Peter  Middleton  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  Medical  School,  November,  1769.  It  appears  to  have 
been  known  by  no  other  name  than  Medical  Society,  and  would 
be  the  fifth  in  order  of  age.  There  would  seem  to  be  some  reason  to 
believe  that  this  society  was  continued  under  the  name  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  since  on  November  14, 
1794,  "A  number  of  Medical  Gentlemen  wishing  to  associate  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  friendly  professional  intercourse,  met 
at  the  City  Hall,"  New  York,  and  "after  some  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  the  meeting,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 

1  See  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Rush  to  Dr.  Morgan  in  1768,  in  Carson's  History 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1889,  pp.  221  and  222. 
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present  associates  will,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  known 
by  the  name  of  the  'Medical  Society'  form  themselves  into  a 
Society  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  that  they  will  use  the  seal  of  the  same.'5  Stephen  * 
Wickes,  medical  historian  of  New  Jersey,  found  in  the  library  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  a  manuscript  entitled  ''Min- 
utes of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  from 
November  14,  1794,  to  July  8, 1806,  which  would  seem  to  confirm 
the  suggestion  above  made,  though  it  is  strange  that  in  the  long 
interval  between  1769  and  1794  there  should  be  no  other  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  this  society  mentioned  by  Dr.  Middleton. 
As  Packard  says,  "there  is  too  great  a  hiatus  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  a  society  to  warrant  a  belief  that  one  had  remained 
in  continuous  being  through  all  these  years."  I  will,  however, 
regard  them  as  one  and  therefore  the  fifth  society.  In  1806  this 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  became  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  New  York. 

The  American  Medical  Society,  the  second  of  the  Philadelphia 
societies  and  the  sixth  of  all,  was  founded  in  1773,  by  medical 
students  attending  lectures  in  Philadelphia.  The  meetings  were 
held  every  Monday  evening  during  the  session  and  the  society 
continued  in  existence  until  1793.  It  consisted  of  Junior  and 
Senior  members,  and  among  the  latter  were  some  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  and  teachers  in  Philadelphia.  In  1790  its 
president  was  Wm.  Shippen,  Jr.,  M.D.;  its  vice-president,  Wil- 
liam B.  Duffield,  A.M.;  treasurer  and  perpetual  secretary,  Henry 
B.  Stuber,  M.D. ;  and  annual  secretary,  John  Baldwin,  A.M. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  two  of  the  officers  were  undergraduates 
in  Medicine,  but  they  were  graduates  in  Arts.  This  society  con- 
tinued in  existence  about  twenty  years,  or  six  years  after  the 
organization  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  1787,  but  the  exact 
date  of  its  demise  does  not  appear.  I  have  recently  seen  one  of  the 
diplomas  or  certificates  of  this  society  signed  by  William  Shippen, 
Jr.,  as  president,  issued  in  1793  to  Adam  Seybert,  who  later 
became  a  Fellow  of  the  College. 
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"The  Boston  Medical  Society"  was  organized  May  14,  17S0, 
with  the  object  of  regulating  physicians'  fees.  The  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  whic  h  still  exists,  was  founded  in  17N1,  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  New  Haven  County,  Conn.,  17S4.  These  three 
would  be  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  in  chronological  order. 
The  above  named  are,  as  far  as  discoverable,  the  medical  societies 
formed  prior  to  the  College  of  Physicians  January  2,  L787.  In 
the  same  year  were  organized  the  Delaware  and  South  Carolina 
Medical  Societies;  in  1791,  the  New  Hampshire  Society;  in  1792, 
the  Connecticut  State  Medical  Society;  and  in  1799,  in  Maryland, 
the  Society  known  as  the  Medico  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

The  College  of  Physicians,  therefore,  while  the  third  of  the 
medical  societies  organized  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  tenth  of 
American  societies,  and  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  oldest  in 
existence  of  American  societies  which  is  not  a  State  organization. 
As  already  stated,  its  prototype  was  undoubtedly  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London,  as  the  Royal  Society  was  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.  As  early  as  1767  that  accomplished  and 
indefatigable  physician  and  travelled  scholar  John  Morgan,  who 
two  years  earlier  had  founded  the  Medical  School  of  the  College 
of  Philadelphia,  later  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  began  to 
agitate  the  subject  of  a  College  of  Physicians,  but  was  rather 
severely  sat  upon  by  one  of  the  proprietors,  Thomas  Penn,  who 
wTrote  to  Richard  Peters,  February  25,  1767,  as  follows:  "I  have 
had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Morgan  and  proposals  for  erecting  a  College 
of  Physicians.  I  think  it  very  early  for  such  an  establishment, 
and  wish  the  faculty  would  not  press  for  such  a  thing.  I  shall 
confer  with  Dr.  Fotherill  upon  it."  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
the  proprietors  refused  to  grant  a  charter,  and  the  project  was 
abandoned  for  the  time  being. 

Physicians  of  good  repute  and  even  eminence  in  the  mother 
country  appeared  early  on  the  scene  in  the  settlement  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Among  them  were  Thomas  Wynne,  Thomas  Lloyd,  and 
Griffith  Owen.    Wynne  and  Owen  were  Welshmen.  Wynne 
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came  over  with  Penn  in  the  "Welcome."  Lloyd  and  Owen 
arrived  the  same  summer,  as  did  also  Edward  Jones,  a  son-in-law 
of  Wynne.  Early  in  the  next  century  came  John  Kearsley,  in  1711, 
and  Thomas  Graeme,  in  1715.  Some  of  these  became  officers 
of  the  Commonwealth,  associating  with  the  office  the  practice  of 
medicine  or  discontinuing  the  latter  altogether.  John  Kearsley 
became  the  preceptor  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
of  the  next  generation.  Among  his  apprentices  were  Lloyd 
Zachary,  Thomas  Cadwallader,  Wm.  Shippen,  Sr.,  Thomas  and 
Phineas  Bond,  Cadwalader  Evans,  John  Redman,  John  Bard, 
and  John  Kearsley,  Jr.  As  young  men  grew  up  in  the  province 
who  studied  medicine,  they  supplemented  their  apprenticeship, 
when  possible,  by  studies  abroad.  Even  after  the  medical  school 
of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  was  started,  in  1765,  the  young  men 
who  could  afford  it  completed  their  studies  in  Edinburgh,  London, 
Paris,  and  Leyden.  Thus,  Morgan,  Shippen,  Jr.,  Rush,  and  Kuhn, 
after  graduating  at  the  Medical  School  of  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, spent  several  years  abroad  and  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  This 
intercourse  resulted  in  a  close  intimacy  between  certain  of  the 
leading  physicans  of  London  and  Edinburgh  and  some  of  those 
of  the  colonies.  This  intimacy  was  interrupted  for  a  time  by  the 
Revolution,  but  was  quickly  resumed  after  the  war,  and  many 
Philadelphians  again  went  abroad  to  finish  their  studies.  Rep- 
resenting the  best  and  most  wealthy  families,  they  were  admitted 
to  corresponding  circles  in  England,  and  enjoyed  the  best  oppor- 
tunities obtainable.  Correspondence  was  active  not  only  between 
them  and  their  teachers,  but  also  between  others.  Thus,  Dr. 
Samuel  Powell  Grifh'tts,  an  American  student  in  London,  wrote, 
August  10,  1783: 

"Your  idea  of  an  American  College  of  Physicians  is  what  has 
several  times  occurred  to  me."  Again  the  celebrated  London 
physician,  Dr.  John  C.  Lettsom,  wrote,  September  8,  1783;  "I 
think  were  I  in  Philadelphia  I  would  not  only  have  a  Philosophical 
Society  like  our  Royal  Society  or  the  French  Academie  des  Sciences, 
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hut  likewise  a  medical  college  taking  in  likewise  foreign  members." 
Thus  was  our  College  of  Physicians  foreshadowed. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  shadow  became  substance.  It  is 
evident  that,  as  is  usual,  one  or  more  preliminary  meetings  had 
been  held,  that  the  project  was  talked  over,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
there  should  be  senior  and  junior  Fellows,  as  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  the  first  meeting,  January  2,  1787.  Officers  were 
appointed  and  a  copy  of  the  constitution  presented  and  signed 
by  those  present.  The  signers  were  John  Redman,  John  Jones, 
Wm.  Shippen,  Jr.,  Adam  Kuhn,  Benj.  Rush,  Thomas  Parke, 
Gerardus  Clarkson,  Samuel  Duffield,  and  James  Hutchinson, 
Seniors;  and  William  W.  Smith,  Andrew  Ross,  William  Clarkson, 
James  Hall,  and  William  Currie,  Juniors.  From  the  constitution, 
which  was  printed  a  month  later  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet 
and  Daily  Advertiser,  February  1,  1787,  we  learn  there  were  to  be 
twelve  senior  Fellows  who  alone  were  eligible  to  office,  and  any 
number  of  junior  Fellows  and  associates.  The  seniors  were  to  be 
chosen  from  the  juniors.  The  junior  Fellows  were  to  consist  of 
such  practitioners  of  physic  as  were  of  good  moral  character  and 
decent  deportment  and  were  not  under  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
The  associates  were  to  be  selected  from  "such  persons  of  merit  in 
the  profession  of  medicine  who  do  not  live  within  the  limits  des- 
scribed  for  Fellows,  that  is,  Southwark  or  Liberties  of  Philadelphia, 
without  any  regard  to  diversity  of  nation  or  religion." 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  of  the  election  of 
officers,  but  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  constitution  in  the 
Packet  and  Advertiser  the  names  of  the  officers  were  published. 
They  must,  therefore,  have  been  chosen  at  a  previous  meeting. 
At  that  time  Dr.  John  Redman  was  chosen  president,  but  did  not 
deliver  his  inaugural  until  some  time  later,  but  no  date  is  given  and 
no  mention  is  made  anywhere  in  the  minutes  of  the  exact  date 
of  its  delivery.  In  it  Dr.  Redman  speaks  of  having  accepted  the 
appointment  by  a  "tacit  consent,"  but  that  on  his  return,  under 
a  strong  impression  of  the  weight  both  of  the  office  and  his  obliga- 
tion to  the  FellowTs,.he  wrote  what  seemed  to  him  a  suitable  address, 
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to  be  delivered  at  the  next  or  some  future  meeting.  At  the  second 
meeting  he  says  he  was  unavoidably  absent.  Hence  the  address 
was  delivered  at  a  third  meeting.  But  exactly  when  that  third 
meeting  was  will  probably  never  be  known.  It  is  quite  possible 
it  was  a  preliminary  meeting,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Quarterly  Summary  of  the  Transactions  for  Novem- 
ber and  December,  1841,  and  January,  1842,  by  Dr.  Henry  Bond, 
then  Secretary  of  the  College:  "The  College  of  Physicians  was 
instituted  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1786;  the  first  meeting  after 
its  full  organization  was  held  on  the  second  of  January,  1787." 

Dr.  Redman  was  sixty-five  years  old  when  elected  president 
of  the  College,  and  said  a  great  deal  in  his  inaugural  about  his 
infirmities  and  deficiences,  but  nevertheless  held  office  eighteen 
years,  resigning  two  years  before  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six, 
during  which  time  the  College  had  attained  a  lusty  adolescence. 
The  vice-president  was  Dr.  John  Jones,  son  of  Dr.  Evan  Jones, 
grandson  of  Dr.  Edward  Jones,  and  great  grandson  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Wynne,  who  came  over  with  Penn  in  the  ship  "  Welcome."  Gerar- 
dus  Clarkson  was  the  first  treasurer  and  James  Hutchinson  the 
first  secretary.  The  Censors  were  Wm.  Shippen,  Jr.,  John  Morgan, 
Benjamin  Rush,  and  Adam  Kuhn.  The  constitution  provided 
that  the  officers  should  be  chosen  annually,  and  this  practice 
continues  to  the  present  day. 

At  the  first  meeting  also  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Benj. 
Rush,  Benj.  Duffield,  and  Samuel  P.  Griffitts,  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  form  of  diploma  or  certificate  of  membership,  and  a 
device  of  a  seal  for  the  College,  and  another  committee  consisting 
of  Drs.  Wm.  Shippen,  Jr.,  Adam  Kuhn,  and  William  W.  Smith, 
to  draft  by-laws,  after  which  the  College  adjourned.  Although  only 
the  nine  senior  and  five  junior  fellows  named  above  were  present 
at  the  first  meeting,  at  the  date  of  publication  of  the  constitution 
a  list  of  twelve  senior  and  twelve  junior  members  was  printed  in 
the  Packet  and  Advertiser  and  these  have  been  since  regarded  as 
founders.  They  were  as  copied  from  the  original  vol.  1  of  the 
minutes: 
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Senior  Fellows: 
John  Morgan  John  Redman 

John  Jones 
William  Shippen,  Jr. 
Adam  Kuhn 
Benj.  Rush 
Gerardus  Clark  son 
Samuel  Duffield 
Thomas  Parke 
James  Hutchinson 
George  Glentworth 
Abram  Chovet 
Junior  Fellows: 
Andrew  Ross  Samuel  P.  Griffitts 

William  W.  Smith  J.  Morris1 

James  Hall  B.  Duffield 

William  Clarkson  John  Carson 

William  Currie  John  Foulke 

Benj.  Say  Robert  Harris1 

In  addition  to  the  above  names,  there  also  signed  the  first 
constitution  the  following  Junior  Fellows,  elected  April  3,  1787: 
John  Dorsey,  John  R.  Rogers,  Caspar  Wistar,  James  Cunningham. 
The  name  of  John  Lynn  is  also  found  in  the  minutes  among  the 
Junior  Fellows  signing  the  first  constitution,  but  is  erased,  for  what 
cause  is  unknown.    He  attended  one  meeting,  October,  1787. 

The  constitution  provided  that  the  meetings  should  be  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month.  On  November  6,  17S7, 
seventeen  Fellows  being  present,  an  amended  constitution  was 
adopted,  virtually  the  one  now  in  force,  whereby  the  members 
included  only  Fellows  and  Associate  Fellows,  the  Junior  Fellows 
being  discontinued.  The  entrance  fee  was  three  pounds,  Pennsyl- 
vania currency,  equal  to  eight  dollars,  and  the  annual  contribution 

1  Dr.  John  Morris  forfeited  membership  in  1789  for  non-payment  of  dues  for  three  succes- 
sive years.  January  4,  1803,  Dr.  Robert  Harris  forfeited  membership  for  the  same  reason, 
and  at  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell  forfeited  membership  for  a  like  cause,  but 
he  was  not  a  founder. 
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fifteen  shillings,  or  two  dollars.  Through  failure  to  pay  these  fees, 
two  of  the  founders  forfeited  Fellowship. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  College  was  held  in  the  evening  in  the 
old  Academy  on  Fourth  Street  below  Arch,  where  the  University 
was  then  located.  Subsequently,  until  1791,  it  met  in  these 
premises  at  4  p.m.  from  October  to  March,  and  at  5  p.m.  from 
April  to  September. 

The  College  was  incorporated  March  26,  1789,  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  of  Dr.  Morgan  at  a  previous  meeting.  This 
is  the  only  action  of  Morgan  except  as  a  donor  of  books,  and 
occasional  member  present,  recorded  in  the  minutes  after  the 
organization.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  part  Dr.  Morgan 
played  in  founding  the  Medical  School  of  the  University,  this  is 
a  surprise.  But  he  was  broken  in  spirit  and  health  by  the  unfair 
treatment  of  his  country  in  removing  him  from  the  position  of 
Medical  Director-General,  on  charges  of  which  he  was  ultimately 
exonerated,  but  too  late.  He  died  in  October,  1789,  little  more 
than  two  years  after  the  College  was  organized,  being  then  only 
fifty-four  years  old.  He  remained  a  censor  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  born  the  same  year  as  his  colleague,  Dr.  Shippen, 
Jr.,  who  lived  to  be  seventy-two. 

The  first  paper  read  before  the  College  was  by  Dr.  Rush,  at  the 
second  meeting,  February  8,  "On  the  Means  of  Promoting  Medical 
Knowledge."  At  the  third  meeting,  March,  1787,  the  first  standing 
committee  was  appointed,  that  on  Meteorology  and  epidemics. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  a  most  important  committee, 
submitting  annual  reports,  some  of  which  were  made  with  great 
care,  until  March,  1887,  when  it  was  discontinued.  Thus  was 
our  College  launched. 

II. 

FIRST  TWENTY  YEARS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

However  interesting  the  history  of  the  College  during  the  first 
century  of  its  existence,  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  detail  it  on 
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such  an  occasion  as  this.  Moreover,  it  has  been  quite  fully  written 
up  for  our  Transactions  by  one  of  my  predecessors,  Dr.  Ruschen- 
berger,  in  the  centennial  volume — the  volume  of  1SS7.  The 
same  is  true  of  biographies  of  our  founders,  excellent  sketches 
having  been  made  by  others,  wherever  it  has  been  possible.  I 
will,  therefore,  only  speak  of  some  of  the  more  important  events 
in  our  history  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  interesting. 

The  College  early  assumed  a  guardianship  over  the  health, 
safety,  and  even  morals  of  the  community.  As  early  as  April  3, 
1787,  it  appointed  a  committee  to  submit  plans  for  establishing  hot 
and  cold  baths  and  a  botanical  garden  for  the  city.  On  September 
4,  it  memorialized  the  State  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  alcohol, 
pointing  out  the  harmfulness  of  spirituous  liquors  on  the  human 
body  and  praying  that  such  a  law  be  passed  as  shall  diminish  their 
consumption.  In  1790  it  memorialized  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  the  same  subject. 

In  1788  it  initiated  action  toward  the  preparation  of  a  pharma- 
copoeia of  the  United  States,  and  the  final  consummation,  in 
1829,  of  this  important  work  may  be  ascribed  largely,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, to  the  efforts  of  the  College.  Since  that  time  it  has  taken 
an  important  part  in  each  decennial  revision. 

The  circumstance  which  made  the  first  decade  in  the  life  of  the 
College  the  most  stirring  and  interesting  in  its  history  was  the 
presence  of  the  yellow  fever,  which  first  claimed  its  formal  con- 
sideration on  August  25, 1793,1  when  a  special  meeting  was  held  "  to 
consider  what  steps  the  College  should  take  consistently  with  duty 
to  their  fellow  citizens,  in  connection  with  the  prevalence  of  a 
fever  of  a  very  alarming  nature  in  some  parts  of  the  city."  Drs. 
Rush,  Hutchinson,  Say,  and  Wistar  were  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject  and  report  the  next  day,  August  26.  On  that  day 
it  was  decided  to  meet  every  Monday  at  4  p.m.  "  to  confer  on  the 
treatment  of  the  existing  malignant  fever." 

Directions  for  preventing  the  further  progress  of  the  fever 
were  adopted,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Rush's  committee,  signed 

1  This  was  not.  of  course,  the  first  time  yellow  fever  had  prevailed  in  Philadelphia,  this 
city  having  been  visited  by  severe  epidemics  in  1692,  1699,  1741,  and  1762. 
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by  the  vice-president  and  secretary,  and  a  copy  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  the  mayor  of  the  city.  These  directions,  eleven  in 
number,  with  comments  on  the  inefficiency  if  not  the  danger  of 
fires  kindled  as  a  means  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  fever,  and 
placing  more  dependence  on  the  burning  of  gunpowder,  were 
promptly  sent  to  the  citizens.  It  was  further  stated  that  "the 
benefits  of  vinegar  and  camphire  are  confined  chiefly  to  infected 
rooms,  and  they  cannot  be  used  too  frequently  on  handkerchiefs 
or  in  smelling  bottles  by  persons  whose  duty  calls  on  them  to  visit 
or  attend  the  sick." 

On  September  3  it  was  ordered  that  the  College  meet  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday  at  4  p.m.  The  tragedy  deepens.  On  Septem- 
ber 17  Drs.  Redman  and  Currie  are  the  only  Fellows  present. 
After  this  day  there  is  no  meeting  of  the  College  until  November  5, 
when  the  president  submits  a  note  in  substance  as  follows:  "Octo- 
ber 1 .  The  president  and  secretary,  as  well  as  many  other  members, 
being  sick,  several  out  of  town,  and  the  few  remaining  being  very 
much  engaged,  the  president  and  secretary,  after  exchanging 
letters  on  the  subject,  had  determined  not  to  issue  notices  of  meet- 
ings." What  a  pregnant  and  pathetic  paragraph  was  this!  Alas! 
that  such  courage  and  devotion,  such  unselfishness  and  personal 
sacrifice,  should  have  been  associated  with  differences  of  opinion 
which  led  to  bitterness  and  recrimination,  to  lawsuit  and  even  per- 
sonal violence,  as  well  as  the  alienation  of  friends,  and  ultimately, 
on  November  3,  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Rush,  who,  whatever  his 
faults,  was  the  most  eminent  and  most  virile  member  of  the  Col- 
lege. There  were  differences  of  opinion  as  to  origin  and  as  to  treat- 
ment. One  set,  led  by  Dr.  Rush,  held  for  a  domestic  origin,  and 
another  claimed  the  disease  was  imported.  Governor  Mifflin 
wrote  to  President  Redman,  October  30,  1793,  asking  whether 
the  disease  was  imported,  and  if  so  by  what  means  and  at  what 
place.  If  not  imported,  what  were  the  probable  causes  producing 
it?  What  measures  ought  to  be  pursued  to  purify  the  city  from 
any  latent  infection? 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Ross,  Parke,  Currie,  Carson, 
Foulke,  B.  Duffield,  and  Wistar,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  reply 
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to  the  Governor's  questions.  This  committee  submitted  a  report 
November  12,  but  it  was  recommitted  with  request  to  have  the 
facts  authenticated.  Drs.  Say,  Leib,  and  Barton  were  added  to 
the  committee.  On  November  19  the  committee  was  discharged. 
They  evidently  could  not  agree.  Drs.  Parke,  Carson,  and  Griffitts 
were  then  appointed  to  answer  the  Governor's  questions,  and  on 
November  26,  1793,  a  reply  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  the 
ft  ver  was  imported  in  vessels  about  the  middle  of  July.  Cleanliness 
of  the  streets,  the  use  of  gunpowder  as  a  disinfectant,  and  of  slacked 
lime  in  privy  wells  was  recommended. 

On  December  2,  1794,  a  committee  of  the  College  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  defects  in  the  health  laws  and  suggest 
remedies.  On  the  report  of  this  committee  it  was  resolved  to 
memorialize  the  State  Legislature  on  the  subject.  This  was  done 
January  26,  the  memorial  embodying  a  request  that  "medical 
characters"  should  be  appointed  to  assist  the  consulting  physician 
of  the  port  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  when 
introduced,  and  that  they  should  be  consulted  respecting  the 
quarantine  and  purification  of  vessels  and  the  construction  and 
regulation  of  the  City  Hospital. 

In  response  the  Legislature  passed  a  new  health  law  empower- 
ing the  governor  to  appoint  four  persons,  members  of  the  College 
to  assist  the  consulting  physician  as  recommended,  who  were 
appointed  the  August  following  and  were  invited  to  meet  with  the 
Board  of  Health  once,  but  another  law  was  passed  the  following 
session  excluding  them  "from  any  further  share  in  the  business." 

In  1797  the  pestilence  again  burst  forth  with  fury,  and  on  August 
22  the  College  was  requested  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of 
Health  to  meet  daily  or  as  often  as  convenient  to  publish  such 
information  and  offer  such  advice  as  might  in  their  judgment  check 
the  spread  of  the  contagion.  August  26  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  requested  information  as  to  the  existing  malignant 
fever.  October  24  the  Governor  asked  what  measures  should 
be  used  to  subdue  latent  infection  and  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 
All  this  to  the  College.    On  the  other  hand,  the  following  letter, 
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dated  Philadelphia,  November  6,  1797,  and  addressed  to  Dr. 
Rush,  speaks  volumes: 

Philadelphia,  6th  November,  1797. 

Sir:  I  am  desirous  to  obtain,  for  the  information  of  the  Legislature,  the  most  correct 
account  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  nature  of  the  disease  that  has  recently  afflicted  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  that  the  most  efficacious  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  so  dreadful  a  calamity.  I  have  requested  the  opinion  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  on  the  subject;  but  as  I  understand  that  you  and  many  other  learned  members 
of  the  Faculty  do  not  attend  the  deliberations  of  that  institution,  the  result  of  my  inquiries 
cannot  be  perfectly  satisfactory  without  your  cooperation  and  assistance.  Permit  me, 
therefore,  Sir,  to  beg  the  favor  of  you,  and  such  of  your  brethren  as  you  shall  be  pleased  to 
consult,  to  state  in  answer  to  this  letter  the  opinion  which  your  researches  and  experience 
have  enabled  you  to  form  on  the  important  subject  of  the  present  investigation.  I  am 
respectfully,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant.  Thomas  Mifflin. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 

The  astute  Governor  evidently  was  not  satisfied  with  the  opinion 
of  one  party.  A  reply  to  this  letter,  undated,  and  signed  by 
Dr.  Rush  and  twelve  others,  all  founders  of  the  recently  formed 
"American  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Philadelphia,"  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  the  local  origin  of  the  fever. 

The  report  of  the  College  in  answer  to  the  Governor's  communi- 
cation was  not  submitted  until  some  time  later,  December  24, 
1797,  when  a  committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Kuhn,  Currie,  Parke, 
Wistar,  Griffitts,  and  James,  appointed  November  11,  submitted 
a  narrative  of  the  fever,  with  a  statement  as  to  the  best  method  of 
preventing  the  invasion  of  similar  diseases  in  the  future.  It  was 
adopted  and  ordered  printed,  January  2,  1798.  The  title  was 
"Proceedings  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  Rela- 
tive to  the  Prevention  of  the  Introduction  and  Spreading  of  Con- 
tagious Diseases. "  Printed  by  Thomas  Dobson  at  the  Stone- 
house,  No.  41  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  1798,  pp.  37. 
It  contains  the  correspondence,  memorials  and  other  matters  in 
connection  with  the  Proceedings  from  August  25,  1793,  to  Decem- 
ber 26,  1797,  inclusive.  The  opinion  of  the  College  as  expressed 
in  the  pamphlet  was  to  the  effect  that  yellow  fever  is  an  imported 
disease  and  spreads  by  contagion,  an  opinion  directly  opposite  to 
that  of  Dr.  Rush. 

In  August,  1798,  the  fever  again  broke  out.  A  special  meeting 
was  held  August  6,  at  which  sixteen  were  present,  called  in  con- 
sequence of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Wistar  to  the  president,  informing 
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him  of  the  existence  of  a  malignant  fever  in  the  city.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Board  of  Health  to  recommend  the 
removal  of  all  families  between  Walnut  and  Spruce  Streets,  and 
the  east  side  of  Front  and  the  river;  also  to  remove  the  shipping 
between  Walnut  and  Spruce  Streets  to  a  proper  distance.  There 
was  no  meeting  of  the  College  between  August  21  and  November  6. 

December  11,  1798,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  College  in  1793  and  1797,  and 
the  facts  relative  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  malignant  fever 
of  1798,  with  a  statement  of  the  best  methods  of  preventing  the 
introduction  of  similar  diseases  in  the  future.  The  result  was 
the  second  report,  entitled  "Facts  and  Observations  Relative  to 
the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Pestilential  Fever  which  Prevailed 
in  this  City  from  1793  to  1797  and  1798."  By  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  Printed  by  Thomas  Dobson,  at  the 
Stonehouse,  No.  41  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  1798,  1800, 
pp.  52. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  College  reiterated  its  previous  opinion  that 
yellow  fever  is  an  imported  disease  and  is  spread  by  contagion.1 

Again,  on  July  1,  1799,  a  special  meeting  was  called  by  the 
president  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Health  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  an  alarming  fever.  Difference  of  opinion  again 
arose  between  the  College  and  Board  of  Health.  The  College 
favored  separation  of  the  diseased  from  the  healthy  and  removing 
the  shipping  which  lay  from  South  to  Penn  Street  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  evacuating  dwelling  houses,  stores,  counting 
houses,  and  wharves  as  the  best  means  of  checking  the  progress 
of  the  disease. 

The  Board  of  Health  objected  to  public  notification,  fearing  that 
such  a  course  might  create  a  terror  which  would  add  to  the  pre- 
disposing causes  of  the  disease  if  any  exist,  and  occasion  an  alarm 
which  must  injuriously  affect  the  welfare  of  the  city  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  citizens.  It  is  evident  that  human  selfishness  worked 
much  the  same  in  that  day  as  at  present,  and  that  temporizing 

1  The  College  published  in  all  three  papers  or  pamphlets  on  the  yellow  fever  in  1798, 
1798-1800,  and  1806. 
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was  as  popular  then  as  now.  After  that  the  College  met  every  other 
evening  at  eight  o'clock,  and  at  a  special  meeting,  August  21, 1799, 
it  was  decided  to  notify  the  Board  of  Health  that  a  malignant  con- 
tagious fever  prevailed  in  an  alarming  degree. 

On  November  20, 1799,  the  Governor  again  asked  the  sentiments 
of  the  College  as  to  the  "origin  and  nature  of  the  late  fever." 
The  College  replied  that  they  believed  the  origin  and  nature 
were  "  precisely  similar"  to  those  of  1793,  1797,  and  1798,  and  that 
the  "  symptoms  and  progress  all  tend  to  confirm  the  former  opinion 
that  it  is  a  pestilential  contagious  disease  introduced  among  us  by 
shipping,"  reiterating  also  its  belief  that  the  Board  of  Health  should 
consist  of  persons  familiar  with  the  disease,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  its  early  recognition,  since  whatever  the  differences  of 
opinion  among  physicians  as  to  its  origin,  they  have  generally 
agreed  as  to  the  presence  of  the  fever  very  soon  after  its  appearance. 
The  College  insisted  that  the  first  step  essential  was  the  separation 
of  the  sick  from  the  healthy;  that  quarantine  should  begin  the  first 
day  of  May  and  no  ship  be  permitted  to  ascend  the  river  until 
October  1. 

In  1802  the  fever  broke  out  again  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vine 
and  Front  Streets,  and  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  College,  held 
July  16,  it  was  decided  that  the  best  way  to  cut  it  short  would  be 
by  an  immediate  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  healthy  and  the 
general  suspension  of  intercourse  with  the  infected  houses.  The 
College  memorialized  the  Legislature  to  the  same  effect,  and  urged 
the  same  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The 
same  views  were  expressed  three  years  later,  in  1805,  when  the 
disease  broke  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  Catherine  and  Water 
Streets. 

In  1805  the  College  published  "Additional  Facts  and  Obser- 
vations Relative  to  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Pestilential 
Fever."  (By  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  pp.  99. 
Printed  by  A.  Bartram  for  Thomas  Dobson,  at  the  Stonehouse, 
No.  41  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  1806.)  Thus,  the 
fever  prevailed,  with  intermissions  and  remissions,  from  1793 
to  1798,  culminating  the  latter  year,  but  no  summer  was  free 
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from  it  until  1806.  Two  founders  died  of  it,  Hutchinson, 
September,  L793,  and  John  Morris,  September,  1798,  and  later, 
Hugh  Hodge  and  William  Annan,  and  many  more,  including 
Rush,  Parke,  Griffitts,  and  Kuhn,  were  very  ill.  As  many  as  ten 
physicians  died  in  a  month,  and  at  one  time  only  three  were  able 
to  do  duty  outside  their  own  houses.  Fortunately,  some  had 
become  immune  by  previous  infection. 

In  the  summer  of  1820  there  occurred  the  last  outbreak  of 
yellow  fever  which  visited  Philadelphia.  The  cases  occurred  in 
the  usual  localities  along  the  Delaware  and  were  very  malignant. 
The  College  reiterated  its  views  as  to  its  treatment  and  elimination. 

In  July,  1805,  Dr.  Redman  resigned,  and  in  the  same  month 
Dr.  Shippen  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  Soon  after  this  came 
a  period  of  inactivity  and  indifference  which  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  first  eighteen  years  of  the  life  of  the  College.  An  average 
attendance  of  12.2,  in  1788,  fell  to  6.7  in  1806,  and  to  5.9  in  1812. 
This  average,  although  numerically  small,  was  not  proportionally 
as  small  as  it  seemed.  The  number  of  Fellows  did  not  increase 
rapidly.  In  1787  there  were  24  founders.  During  twenty  years 
between  that  date  and  1807,  22  were  added,  3  forfeited  fellowship, 
3  resigned,  6  died,  leaving  34,  or  only  10  more  than  at  its  founda- 
tion, whence  it  is  plain  that  about  one-fifth  attended  the  stated  and 
special  meetings.  The  slowness  of  the  growth  of  the  College  was 
due  partly  to  its  high  ideals,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  the 
number  of  physicians  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time  was  not  large. 
It  was  thought  there  were  about  forty-six  in  the  city  when  the 
College  was  organized,  with  some  others  in  the  adjoining  districts. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  there  was  strenuous  rivalry. 
The  American  Medical  Society,  founded  in  1773,  was  very  active, 
and  included  among  its  members  many  Fellows  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  some  of  whom  have  been  mentioned.  It  held  weekly 
meetings  from  November  to  February.  The  Philadelphia  Medi- 
cal Society,  the  second  of  that  name,  and  organized  in  1789,  was 
equally  active  holding  weekly  meetings.    The  Chemical  Society, 
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instituted  1792,  included  some  physicians,  and  the  Philosophical 
Society  a  larger  number. 

Finally,  in  1798,  was  organized  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  Rush  and  his  friends,  including  a  number 
of  distinguished  physicians  who  never  joined  the  College,  probably 
because  of  the  influence  of  Dr.  Rush.  Dr.  Physick  was  one  of  these. 
Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe  the  friend  of  Jenner  and  exponent  of  vacci- 
nation in  Philadelphia  was  another.  It  is  said  to  have  been  organ- 
ized with  a  view  to  the  study  of  yellow  fever,  but  it  was  also  in  evi- 
dent opposition  to  the  College  of  Physicians.  Dr.  Rush  writes  very 
quaintly  of  this  society  to  Dr.  Alexander  under  date  of  February  26 : 
"I  have  passed  this  far  a  busy  and  laborious  winter.  My  business 
has  consisted  in  making  additions  to  my  lectures,  in  attending  the 
hospital  and  many  private  patients,  and  in  assisting  in  the  forming 
of  a  new  Medical  Society  called  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  This 
institution  will  flourish.  Dr.  Physick  is  our  president,  Dr.  Cald- 
well is  senior  vice-president,  and  our  first  publication  will  appear 
in  a  few  weeks.  It  will  contain  the  proofs  of  the  domestic  origin 
of  yellow  fever,  lately  presented  to  the  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, together  with  some  remarks  on  the  report  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  upon  the  same  subject.  The  mint  employs  a  few 
moments  only  of  my  time  three  or  four  times  a  week/'  etc.,  etc. 

The  Academy  proved  to  be  a  short-lived  association,  the  last 
meeting  of  which  there  is  record  being  February  11,  1799,  when 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Medical  Lyceum  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  organized  in 
1S04  and  continued  until  1819,  must  also  during  this  time  have 
influenced  to  a  degree  the  membership  and  attendance  on  the 
College. 

III. 

FROM  1808  TO  THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  IN  1887. 

Dr.  Shippen  died  in  July,  1808,  and  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn  was 
elected  to  succeed  him,  September,  1808,  being  the  third  president. 
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Dr.  Kuhn  died  July  5,  1817  and  was  succeeded  by.  Dr.  Thomas 
Parke,  July  7, 1818.  At  this  time,  thirty-one  years  after  its  founda- 
tion, the  roll  of  the  College  numbered  only  eighteen  Fellows. 
Dr.  Parke  was  the  last  one  of  the  founders  who  became  president. 
He  occupied  the  chair  for  seventeen  years,  until  his  death  in  1835. 

In  1821  the  College  was  pressed  for  rent,  it  having  paid  none  for 
over  four  years.  Money  was  borrowed  to  pay  the  arrears,  but 
financial  stress  continued  through  1822  and  1823.  In  1829,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Censors  reported  a  respectable  balance  of  $101).  \2 
in  the  treasury.  In  1833,  in  November,  the  balance  amounted  to 
8308.42  which  was  invested,  thus  furnishing  the  first  evidence 
of  financial  ease  noted  in  forty-six  years. 

In  1824  the  College  intervened  for  the  first  time  with  the  course 
of  the  law  in  appealing  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  respite  of 
execution  in  the  case  of  one  John  Zimmerman,  guilty  of  murder. 
The  Governor  requested  an  examination  of  the  man  by  a  committee 
of  the  College,  which  reported  him  insane.  The  execution  did  not 
take  place.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  action  has  ever  been  repeated. 

In  1824,  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  Philadelphia  represented 
that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  some  physicians  were  in 
receipt  of  a  royalty  from  apothecaries  to  whom  they  sent  pre- 
scriptions, and  asked  the  cooperation  of  the  College  in  breaking 
up  the  practice.  The  College  replied  that  none  of  its  Fellows  had 
ever  degraded  themselves  by  such  a  course,  and  hoped  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  would  be  able  to  dissuade  its  members  from  the 
practice.  At  the  same  time  it  invited  the  attention  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  to  the  practice  of  prescribing  over  the  counter  by 
certain  pharmacists.  The  College  of  Pharmacy  appointed  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  College  on  this  matter,  but  the  latter 
failed  to  take  any  part  in  a  conference. 

In  1827  the  College  apparently  became  restless  over  its  in- 
activity, and  resolved  that  each  Fellow  in  turn,  beginning  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  should  at  each  stated  meeting  read  an  original 
or  selected  paper,  which  should  be  the  subject  of  discussion,  every 
person  failing  to  comply  being  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  $1. 
Dr.  Parke,  the  president,  read  the  first  paper,  on  the  use  of  cold  and 
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warm  bathing.  In  1829,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  read  a  paper  again, 
Dr.  Parke  excused  himself  and  paid  the  fine  of  $1. 

On  September  4,  1827,  it  was  resolved  that  the  meetings,  which 
had  previously  been  held  in  the  afternoon,  should  be  at  seven  in  the 
evening  from  October  to  March,  and  at  8  p.m.,  from  April  until 
September,  and  on  December  4  the  day  of  the  monthly  meeting 
was  changed  from  the  first  Tuesday  to  the  last  Tuesday.  In 
consequence  of  the  change  of  hour,  the  rent  was  increased  $6 
a  year  because  of  the  use  of  candles.  On  April,  1852,  the  day 
of  the  stated  meeting  was  again  changed  from  Tuesday  to  Wednes- 
day, because  of  the  interference  of  the  College  meeting  with  that 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

In  March,  1827,  a  proposition  was  made  to  limit  the  number 
of  Fellows  to  forty,  but  this  motion  did  not  prevail.  Later,  in  1833, 
the  number  of  Associates  was  limited  to  forty,  ten  of  whom  were 
to  be  foreigners.  In  September,  1839,  another  effort  was  informally 
made  to  limit  the  fellowship,  this  time  to  sixty-five,  but  again 
failed.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  that  candidates  for  fellow- 
ship, instead  of  applying  for  admission,  were  to  be  proposed  by 
three  Fellows  and  balloted  for  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

In  1832  the  College,  which  had  been  meeting  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  since  1791,  took  the  first  steps  toward  a 
change  of  place  of  meeting  by  appointing  a  committee  to  confer 
with  a  committee  of  the  Athenaeum  on  a  proposition  to  erect  a 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  several  societies.  This 
effort  wTas  unsuccessful.1 

In  1832,  when  the  cholera  invaded  the  United  States,  the  College 
prepared  to  meet  it  energetically,  being  requested  April  12,  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  to  appoint  a  committee  "to  institute  an  impartial 
examination  into  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  epidemic  cholera 
and  to  report  in  detail  the  result  of  the  investigation  for  the  benefit 
and  satisfaction  of  the  unprofessional  as  well  as  the  medical  part 
of  the  community."  This  committee  prepared  a  report,  which 
was  amended,  adopted,  and  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Health. 


1  I  have  given  the  history  of  this  and  other  efforts  in  this  direction  in  an  address  on  the 
"Homes  of  the  College,"  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  New  Hall,  May,  1908. 
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In  L 835-36  another  visitation  of  cholera  occurred,  and  in  1848 
another,  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and  the  [Mississippi  valley,  extend- 
ing as  far  as  California.  In  1854  another  severe  epidemic  raged 
through  the  United  States,  for  which  immigration  was  responsible. 
The  very  serious  epidemic  in  Europe  in  1XS4  to  1886  again  gave 
rise  to  apprehension,  and  in  November,  1884,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  address  Select  and  Common  Council  of  the  city  in 
regard  to  proper  measures  to  be  taken  to  avert  the  threatened 
invasion  of  cholera  the  following  year.  A  communication  from  the 
National  Board  of  Health  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Committee. 
On  November  IS,  1886,  a  special  meeting  of  the  College  was  held 
to  hear  an  address  on  the  subject  of  Asiatic  cholera,  by  Dr.  E.  ( ). 
Shakespeare,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  United  States 
government  to  study  the  disease  in  Spain. 

In  February,  1835,  occurred  the  death  of  Dr.  Parke,  the  president 
and  the  last  survivor  of  the  Founders.  He  wras  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Thomas  C.  James,  who  died  four  months  after  his  election.  Dr. 
Thomas  T.  Hewson  was  elected  July  7,  1835.  The  year  1837 
completed  the  first  half  century  of  the  existence  of  the  College. 

In  1839  the  College  recommended  to  the  Legislature  the  laying 
out  in  each  district  of  the  city  of  a  public  square  with  a  fountain 
in  each.  Thus  arose  Washington  Square,  Franklin  Square, 
Rittenhouse  Square,  and  Logan  Square.  The  College  repeated 
this  course  May,  1888,  urging  the  immediate  dedication  of  seven 
small  parks  and  future  increase  of  small  parks.  This  policy  has 
been  continued  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  City  Parks  Associa- 
tion, and  numerous  small  and  larger  parks  scattered  throughout 
the  city  attest  its  beneficent  results.  In  the  same  line  was  also 
action  by  the  College  in  1843,  when  it  sent  to  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  City  Councils  in  charge  of  the  matter  a  preamble 
and  resolution  recommending  the  purchase  of  Lemon  Hill,  with  a 
view  to  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  water  supplied  to  the 
city  from  the  Schuylkill. 

As  amended  in  1834,  the  by-laws  provided  a  committee  of  three 
Fellows  on  Library  and  seven  standing  committees,  as  follows: 
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(1)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  (2)  Surgery;  (3)  Mid- 
wifery; (4)  Diseases  of  Children;  (5)  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy; (6)  Meteorology  and  Epidemics;  (7)  Public  Hygiene. 

It  became  the  duty  of  the  president  or  vice-president,  at  the 
stated  meeting  in  August  of  every  year,  to  assign  each  Fellow  to  one 
or  other  of  these  committees.  Each  committee  was  required  to 
submit  an  annual  report  at  stated  times.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
library  committee  to  purchase  books  and  have  the  care  of  the 
library  as  well  as  of  papers  confided  to  it  by  the  College.  As  the 
number  of  Fellows  increased,  the  working  of  the  committees  became 
cumbersome,  and  the  by-laws  were  amended  June,  1840,  so  as  to 
require  the  president  to  appoint  in  June,  besides  a  Committee  on 
Library,  one  of  the  Fellows  to  report  annually  on  each  of  the 
above-named  subjects,  to  which  was  added  Diseases  of  Women. 
The  committees  were  more  or  less  active  for  sixteen  years,  until 
January,  1851,  when  all  except  the  Committee  on  Library  and 
on  Meteorology  and  Epidemics  were  discontinued.  The  annual 
reports  made  by  the  last  committee  were  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  College  until  1884,  when  they  were  discontinued. 

From  July  1,  1845,  to  1852,  the  College  meetings  were  held  in 
the  Mercantile  Library;  from  1852  to  1863,  in  the  "  picture  house" 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  In  1863  it  occupied  the  then  new 
Hall  at  Thirteenth  and  Locust  Streets. 

The  College  evidently  looked  askance  upon  the  first  effort  to 
organize  the  American  Medical  Association.  In  1845,  a  letter 
was  received  from  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  to  the 
effect  that  a  national  medical  convention,  consisting  of  delegates 
from  the  medical  institutions  of  the  United  States,  would  be  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York  May  1,  1846,  and  a  letter  was  received 
from  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  requesting  that  delegates  be  appointed  to 
represent  the  College.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of 
which  Dr.  George  B.  Wood  was  chairman,  on  whose  report  the 
College  resolved  that  while  it  cordially  approved  of  the  proposed 
object,  it  did  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  deem  it  expedient 
to  appoint  delegates  to  represent  it  in  the  convention. 

Dr.  Thomas  T.  Hewson,  president,  died  February  17,  1848, 
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and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  March  7,  the  same 
year. 

The  year  1849  was  noteworthy  Id  the  history  of  the  College 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  stalled  the  building  fund  by  which 
the  College  was  enabled  to  construct  the  I  lull  it  has  just  left,  and 
by  the  initiation  of  effort  to  provide  a  pathological  museum.  The 
steps  in  the  collection  of  funds  with  which  to  construct  the  new 
Hall  are  ably  presented  by  Dr.  Ruschenberger  in  his  history 
of  the  "Institution  of  the  College,"  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  it.1 

The  first  motion  in  the  direction  of  a  pathological  museum  was 
in  June,  1849,  by  Dr.  Isaac  Parish.  The  by-laws  were  altered 
to  provide  as  officers  of  the  College  a  Curator  and  a  Committee 
on  the  Museum.  John  Neill  was  the  first  curator  elected  October, 
1849.  The  nucleus  of  the  Museum  was  a  collection  of  specimens 
made  by  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish.  For  its  day  the  Museum  grew 
rapidly,  but  it  was  not  until  it  received  the  generous  gift  ot  the 
museum  of  Dr.  Thomas  Dent  Mutter,  along  with  an  endowment 
of  $30,000,  that  it  became  an  important  feature  of  the  College. 
An  idea  of  the  value  of  Mutter's  museum  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Mutter  had  been  offered  $20,CC0  for  it,  that  he  had 
spent  more  than  as  much  on  it,  besides  much  valuable  time  and 
labor. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  gift  of  Dr.  Mutter  was  the  housing 
of  the  Museum  in  a  fireproof  building.  This  was  rendered  pos- 
sible in  the  completion  of  the  new  building  at  Thirteenth  and 
Locust  streets,  but  occasioned  some  delay  before  all  interests  con- 
cerned were  satisfied.  By  January  6,  1864,  however,  all  prepara- 
tions were  completed  and  the  Museum  transferred  to  the  College 
and  arranged.  It  then  consisted  of  1139  specimens,  2C0  casts, 
48  oil  paintings,  and  364  water- color  drawings.  The  associated 
endowment  provided  not  only  for  the  care  and  insurance  of  the 
Museum,  but  also  a  salary  of  $300  a  year  for  the  curator,  and  S2C0 
a  year  for  a  lecturer.  Besides  the  additions  by  natural  growth,  it 
has  acquired  by  purchase  from  time  to  time  several  valuable 

1  See  Centennial  Volume  of  Transactions  of  the  College  for  1887;  also  separate  reprint 
of  Dr.  Ruschenberger's,  "An  Account  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  1887. 
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collections,  including  the  Hyrtl  collection,  the  Pollitzer  collection, 
and  in  1867  that  of  Dr.  Walter  F.  Atlee.  The  collection  of  slides 
by  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  New  Orleans,  illustrating  tuberculosis,  was 
purchased  in  1889,  and  in  April,  1889,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Chapman 
presented  a  collection  of  entozoa.  The  purchase  of  books  bearing 
on  pathology  was  decided  to  be  within  the  province  of  the  committee 
on  the  Mutter  Museum,  and  some  valuable  works  have  been  thus 
obtained. 

The  first  publication  of  the  College  may  be  said  to  the  pro- 
clamation published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  and  Daily 
Advertiser,  of  February  1,  1787,  to  the  effect  that  the  College  of 
Physicians  had  been  founded,  adding  the  constitution  and  list  of 
the  members.  The  second  was  a  eulogium  on  Dr.  Cullen  by 
Dr.  Rush,  July  19,  1790.  Dr  Cullen  had  been  the  professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  the  teacher 
of  many  of  the  founders  when  they  were  students  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Hence  their  warm  attachment  and  profound 
respect  for  him. 

The  first  committee  which  might  be  called  a  publication  commit- 
tee was  appointed  in  May,  1793.  It  consisted  of  Andrew  Ross, 
Caspar  Wis  tar,  Samuel  P.  Griffitts,  Michael  Leib,  William  Currie, 
John  H.  Gibbons,  Benj.  Rush,  and  William  Shippen,  Jr.  Under 
its  supervision  was  published  the  first  volume  of  Transactions. 
The  first  three  were  to  prepare  the  "copy,"  the  second  three  to 
superintend  publication,  and  Drs.  Rush,  Shippen,  and  Griffitts 
were  to  write  a  preface  to  the  volume. 

The  first  part  of  Volume  I,  containing  among  other  papers  an 
address  by  Rush  "On  the  Objects  of  the  Institution,"  was  reported 
as  ready  for  distribution  August  26,  1793.  The  printing  committee 
was  directed  to  send  a  copy  to  the  author  of  each  paper  in  the 
volume,  and  to  the  medical  societies  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  the  beginning  of  our  system  of  exchange,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  complete  possessed  by  any  library.  A  pam- 
phlet entitled  Proceedings  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia Relative  to  the  Prevention,  Introduction,  and  Spreading 
of  Contagions  Disease  was  published  in  1798.     Another,  entitled 
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Facts  and  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Pesti- 
lential Fever  which  Prevailed  in  1793,  1797,  and  1798,  was  issued 
in  1800,  and  a  third,  entitled  Additional  Facts  and  Observations 
Relative  to  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Pestilential  Fever,  by 
the  College  of  Physicians,  was  published  in  1SGG.  Dr.  "NYistar's 
"Eulogium  on  Dr.  Shippen"  was  delivered  in  1809  and  published 
by  the  College  in  1818. 

After  a  period  of  inactivity  extending  over  several  years,  measures 
were  adopted  in  October,  1841,  to  publish  quarterly  a  summary 
of  the  Transactions,  and  a  publication  committee  was  appointed. 
Between  1841  and  1850  three  volumes  were  thus  issued  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Publication.  Agreement  was 
made  with  a  firm  of  publishers  to  print  and  sell  the  work,  and  a 
new  series  of  the  summary  of  the  Transactions  was  begun  in 
1850,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  1857.  Then,  to  save  expense, 
an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  to  publish,  free  of  cost, 
the  written  and  verbal  communications  and  the  abstracts  of 
discussions,  and  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  extra  copies  for 
the  use  of  the  College.  Under  this  arrangement  a  new  series 
was  started  and  continued  until  the  completion  of  the  fourth  vol- 
ume, in  1874. 

In  the  latter  year  the  contract  with  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  was  annulled  and  the  College  resumed  the 
publication  of  its  Transactions.  The  first  volume  of  this,  the 
third  series,  was  published  in  1875,  and  the  thirtieth  in  1908. 
In  1885  the  publication  committee  was  $822.33  in  debt,  and,  in 
view  of  the  desperate  situation,  a  proposition  to  accept  an  offer 
of  the  Medical  Times  to  publish  the  Transactions  without 
expense  to  the  College  was  considered,  but  through  the  generosity 
of  Dr.  Da  Costa,  who  was  then  president,  the  debt  was  paid  and 
the  publication  continued  by  the  College  itself. 

Between  1864  and  1887  the  life  of  the  College  was  not  signalized 
by  striking  events.  Dr.  Ruschenberger  succeeded  Dr.  Wood 
as  president  in  1879. 1     Dr.  Stille  followed  Dr.  Ruschenberger 

1  This  year  it  was  enacted  that  no  Fellow  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  president  more 
than  five  years  in  succession,  and  in  1882  tenure  of  office  was  limited  to  three  years. 
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in  1883,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Lewis  served  for  a  short  time  in  1884, 
resigning  on  account  of  ill  health.  Dr.  J.  M.  Da  Costa  was  chosen 
for  the  unexpired  term  and  reelected  in  1885.  Dr.  Mitchell 
was  elected  in  January,  1886,  and  again  in  1887  and  1888. 

The  library  and  museum  both  grew  rapidly,  and  it  was  evident 
that  more  space  would  be  required  for  both  before  long.  This 
stimulated  the  Fellows  to  prepare  for  such  requirement,  and  on 
January  6,  1S75,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  a  plan  for 
collecting  a  building  fund,  which  was  called  the  "building  extension 
fund."  The  committee  reported  April  7,  1S75,  proposing  that  all 
entrance  fees  and  any  annual  surplus  which  the  College  could 
afford  should  be  appropriated  to  this  fund,  and  that  subscriptions, 
donations,  and  legacies  to  it  should  be  encouraged.  This  was 
adopted.  On  December  1,  1875,  $400  was  transferred  from  the 
treasury  of  the  College  to  the  fund,  and  on  March  3,  1883,  Dr. 
Da  Costa  gave  the  first  personal  subscription  of  S1CC0;  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  solicit  further  contributions.  This  fund 
grew  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  became  sufficient 
to  enable  the  College  to  complete  the  third  story  of  the  Hall,  pro- 
viding, it  was  thought,  for  the  growth  of  the  museum  and  library 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  extension  was  begun  May  27,  1885, 
and  finished  May  31,  1886.  • 

The  Mutter  lectureship  gave  much  concern.  By  the  terms  of 
the  bequest,  once  in  three  years  a  lecturer  was  to  be  appointed 
who  should  give  a  course  of  not  less  than  ten  lectures  each  year 
on  some  subject  connected  with  surgical  pathology.  Dr.  John  H. 
Packard  was  the  first  lecturer,  and  gave  a  course  upon  "Inflamma- 
tion, "  in  accordance  with  the  conditions,  but  after  him  it  was  found 
difficult  to  secure  competent  lecturers.  Several  partial  courses 
were  given,  and  some  appointed  resigned  before  giving  a  single 
lecture.  By  agreement  with  the  executors  of  Dr.  Mutter's  will, 
modifications  were  made  in  the  conditions  which  permitted  the 
delivery  of  one  course  of  lectures  triennially,  and  that  the  lecturer 
should  receive  the  whole  compensation  for  three  years.  In  this 
way  several  more  courses  were  secured,  eight  courses  of  ten  lectures 
in  all,  but  even  this  arrangement  fell  through  subsequently,  and 
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at  present,  by  resolution,  June,  1901,  it  was  made  an  annual 
lectureship,  the  remuneration  to  be  $200. 

The  year  1882  was  characterized  by  the  establishment  of  a 
directory  or  bureau  of  registration  for  nurses.  While  such  a 
function  might  at  first  be  thought  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  medical 
society  of  the  importance  of  the  College,  a  moment's  reflection 
must  convince  one  that  the  purpose  is  legitimate  and  directly  in 
a  line  with  the  treatment  of  disease  and  alleviation  of  suffering. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  the  College  gave  at  once  a  character  and  respectability 
to  the  movement  which  did  much  to  secure  its  immediate  success. 
Organized  in  1882  by  a  committee  of  the  College,  aided  by  a  number 
of  influential  women  of  the  city  headed  by  Mrs.  Weir  Mitchell, 
the  Directory  is  continued  under  the  management  of  this  com- 
mittee, known  as  the  Committee  on  the  Directory  for  Nurses. 
Its  members  are  annually  elected,  and  it  is  assisted  by  four  ladies 
selected  by  the  committee.  The  Directory  has  not  only  been  of 
service  to  the  community  in  supplying  promptly  efficient  nurses 
from  those  registered,  but  it  has  also  aided  the  latter  in  securing 
employment,  and  has  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  College  many 
thousands  of  dollars  which  have  been  devoted  to  increasing  the 
library.  # 

IV. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  AND  SINCE. 

The  College  in  its  infancy  and  for  some  time  afterward  was 
very  poor.  It  was  often  in  arrears  with  its  rent,  and  once  had  left 
it  unpaid  for  four  years.  On  this  account  social  entertainment 
attracted  little  attention  until  November,  1877,  when  the  Council 
was  directed  to  consider  whether  it  was  advisable  for  the  President 
to  give  an  annual  reception  at  the  expense  of  the  College.  The 
Council  reported  that  the  state  of  the  treasury  alone  rendered 
such  a  course  inexpedient.  In  February,  1883,  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell 
presented  $5000,  subsequently  increased  to  $7000,  to  establish 
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an  entertainment  fund.  This  generous  gift  and  its  purpose  was 
followed  by  the  appointment  of  an  entertainment  committee,  which 
has  been  called  upon  to  exercise  its  function  on  several  occasions. 
The  first  was  a  reception  given  to  the  medical  members  of  the 
American  and  British  Associations  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
September  8,  1884.  Under  the  direction  of  the  committee  a  dinner 
was  given  by  the  College,  April  14,  1886,  at  which  a  loving  cup, 
presented  by  Mrs.  Weir  Mitchell,  was  used  for  the  first  time.  A 
reception  to  the  State  Medical  Society  followed  in  June,  1888,  since 
which  the  Fellows  have  dined  together  in  their  own  Hall  several 
times. 

Thus  we  approach  the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
College  after  its  organization,  namely,  the  Centennial  Anniversary, 
celebrated  Monday  and  Tuesday,  January  3  and  4,  1887.  The 
celebration  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  arrival  of 
invited  guests  on  Sunday,  January  2,  the  actual  anniversary.  The 
day  was  bitterly  cold,  and  is  especially  associated  in  my  mind 
with  the  presence  of  that  gentle  and  accomplished  physician,  R. 
Palmer  Howard,  then  Professor  of  Medicine  in  McGill  College, 
Montreal,  who  was  my  guest  and  whom  I  took  in  the  afternoon  to 
old  St.  Peter's  church  on  Pine  Street,  where  lies  buried  John 
Morgan,  one  of  our  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  founders, 
so  that  a  visit  to  the  church  seemed  natural  and  appropriate. 
In  the  evening  our  guests  were  entertained  at  tea  and  social  visits 
were  exchanged. 

On  the  next  morning  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  so  that 
Philadelphia  appeared  clad  in  gala  dress  for  the  occasion.  In  the 
evening  there  were  dinners  to  our  guests  at  the  homes  of  the 
Fellows,  and  at  7.30,  at  Association  Hall,  a  commemorative 
address  by  our  beloved  president,  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  who  reviewed 
the  lives  of  the  founders  and  of  some  of  their  predecessors,  bringing 
out  the  traits  and  characteristics  of  each.  I  know  of  no  better 
short  sketches  of  these  worthies  than  those  then  read  by  Dr. 
Mitchell.  Following  the  address  was  a  general  reception  to  the 
public  and  Fellows  at  the  Hall  of  the  College,  where  was  also 
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displayed  a  loan  collection  of  portraits  of  eminent  physicians  and 
rare  objects  of  professional  interest. 

On  Tuesday,  January  4,  the  second  day,  a  special  meeting  of 
the  College  was  held  at  noon,  when  Prof.  Alfred  Stills  delivered 
an  address  entitled  "Reminiscences  of  the  College,"  but  which  in 
connection  with  the  commemorative  address  of  Dr.  Mitchell, 
constitutes  a  good  condensed  history  of  the  College  from  its  founda- 
tion to  the  centennial  celebration.  On  the  same  occasion  certifi- 
cates of  associate  fellowship  were  presented  by  the  President  to 
eleven  eminent  confreres  from  different  sections  of  the  country. 
Each  presentation  was  preceded  by  appropriate  remarks  referring 
to  the  special  attainments  of  the  proposed  Fellow.  Then  followed 
an  address  of  welcome  to  the  new  Associates,  by  Professor  J.  M. 
Da  Costa,  and  succeeding  this  a  luncheon.  Alas!  all  except  two  of 
the  associates  have  gone  to  their  long  homes.  All  are  names  over 
which  we  who  knew  them  love  to  linger.  They  are  Robert  Palmer 
Howard,  of  Montreal;  William  H.  Draper,  of  New  York;  George 
Cheyne  Shattuck,  of  Boston;  Nicholas  Senn,  of  Chicago;  T. 
Gaillard  Thomas,  of  New  York;  James  T.  Whittaker,  of  Cincinnati; 
David  W.  Yandell,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky;  John  C.  Reeve,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Hunter  McGuire,  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  Only 
Dr.  Cheever  and  Dr.  Bowditch  remain. 

In  the  evening  120  Fellows,  Associates,  and  guests  of  the  College 
sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  banqueting  hall  of  the  Union  League. 
There  were  toasts  and  appropriate  verses,  and  the  loving  cup  was 
passed  amid  much  rejoicing  and  congratulation  that  the  College 
had  rounded  its  first  century  under  such  favorable  circumstances. 
Death,  too,  has  dealt  harshly  with  those  of  the  company  who  spoke 
at  the  dinner.  Agnew,  who  replied  to  the  toast  "The  Fellows 
of  the  College,"  Gaillard  Thomas,  who  spoke  for  the  "Associate 
Fellows,"  William  Pepper,  who  replied  for  "The  Physician," 
Ashhurst,  for  "The  Surgeon,"  Parvin,  for  "The  Obstetrician," 
George  Cheyne  Shattuck,  an  Associate  and  the  son,  and  father, 
of  an  Associate,  who  toasted  "The  College  of  Physicians,"  and 
Henry  Hartshorne,  who  read  a  poem  entitled  "The  Old  and  the 
New  Physic,"  have  all  gone.    Only  Billings,  who  spoke  for  "The 
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Medical  Societies  of  America,"  and  Mitchell,  who  read  "Com- 
memorative Verses,"  survive. 

The  occasion  also  marked  the  completion  of  the  then  new 
College  Hall  at  Thirteenth  and  Locust  Streets,  by  the  addition  of 
the  third  story  at  a  total  cost  of  $67,256.50,  including  the  site,  / 
which  cost  $14,408.  This  sum,  even  so  late  as  1887,  was  thought 
to  be  very  large,  and  the  then  new  Hall  was  put  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  modest  room  in  Fourth  Street  where  the  first  meeting  was 
held  one  hundred  years  earlier.  Speaking  of  the  trustees  of  the 
building  fund  as  constituted  in  1849,  when  a  small  sum  in  the 
treasury  of  the  College  was  devoted  to  this  purpose,  Dr.  Stille  said, 
in  his  centennial  reminiscences,  "  To  their  wise  and  prudent  manage- 
ment we  owe  the  foundation,  and  much  more  than  the  foundation, 
of  the  great  building  in  which  we  are  this  day  assembled."  Yet 
the  total  investment  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  what  has 
been  expended  for  this,  our  latest  home,  appointed  as  no  building 
for  a  like  purpose  ever  was.  Short  as  has  been  the  interval  since 
our  centennial  celebration,  I  do  not  believe  that  our  seniors  of  the 
latter  day  had  any  better  idea  of  the  changes  a  quarter  of  a  century 
would  bring  about  than  had  Morgan,  Shippen,  Kuhn,  and  Rush, 
in  their  day,  of  the  possibilities  of  the  coming  century. 

The  College  of  Physicians  did  not  die  with  the  centennial 
celebration.  Its  work  stands  out  less  conspicuously  in  some 
respects  than  in  the  old  days  because  it  is  now  one  of  many  instead 
of  a  few  societies  existing  for  many  years  after  its  foundation. 
Less  frequently  called  upon  to  express  its  opinion  and  render 
aid  to  the  city,  State,  and  nation,  it  has  nevertheless  continued  its 
suggestions  and  criticisms  when  they  seemed  opportune,  and 
they  have  been  generally  received  with  consideration  and  respect, 
while  the  College  has  been  of  infinite  service  in  extending  the 
treasures  of  its  library  to  the  thousands  of  physicians  and  students 
whose  researches  and  writings  would  have  been  impossible  without 
its  help. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  College  developed 
in  this  period  is  the  stand  it  has  taken  against  encroachment  on 
the  right  to  use,  humanely,  animals  for  investigating  the  action  of 
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medicines  and  determining  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of 
disease.  As  early  as  February,  L885,  the  College  memorialized 
the  Legislature  on  the  "  antivivisection  bill"  w  hich  was  before  that 
body.  Its  efforts  were  successful  in  preventing  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  In  April,  1886,  a  committee  was  appointed  charged  with  the 
protection  of  the  right  of  scientific  research,  with  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood 
as  chairman.  The  vigilance  of  this  committee  was  exercised  for 
some  time  in  behalf  of  the  interest  of  science,  and  although  it  is 
no  longer  maintained,  its  work  has  been  continued  by  resolution, 
memorial,  or  the  acts  of  specially  appointed  committees.  Almost 
every  biennial  session  of  the  Legislature  has  called  for  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  its  purposes,  and  they  have  all  been  successful. 
The  College  also  petitioned  the  national  government,  when  several 
years  ago  legislation  against  experimental  medicine  was  attempted 
but  thwarted. 

The  same  broad  humanitarian  purpose  was  shown  in  its  approval, 
by  resolution,  February,  1887,  of  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  appropriating  $10,000  toward  the  expenses  of  investi- 
gating the  etiology  of  yellow  fever  in  South  and  Central  America. 
In  line  with  this  action  was  a  resolution  of  the  College,  January, 
1S93,  urging  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  Congress,  allowing  the  widow 
of  Dr.  Walter  Reed,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal  in  the  study  of 
the  cause  of  yellow  fever,  a  pension  of  $4000  a  year.  Also  a  reso- 
lution, January,  1903,  asking  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  grant  the  amplest  authority  to  the  medical  officers  in  charge  of 
the  sanitation  of  the  Isthmathian  Canal  construction,  and  urging 
that  a  medical  officer  be  made  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
proposed  canal.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of  the 
College  in  securing  such  appointment,  the  action  has  been  more 
than  justified  by  the  brilliant  and  satisfactory  results  obtained  by 
our  Associate  Fellow,  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Gorgas,  in  the  administration 
of  his  duties  as  sanitary  officer. 

The  subject  of  quarantine  has  at  all  times  received  the  interested 
attention  of  the  College,  beginning  with  the  efforts  in  this  direction 
when  the  city  was  battling  with  the  yellow  fever  from  1793  to  1798. 
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Unfortunately,  diverse  interests  as  well  as  the  changing  and 
antagonistic  views  of  those  claiming  special  knowledge  on  this 
subject  have  often  rendered  efforts  nugatory.  These  unsatis- 
factory results  have  been  further  favored  until  lately,  and  to  some 
extent  at  the  present  time,  by  our  ignorance  of  the  precise  causes 
of  certain  infectious  diseases.  After  yellow  fever,  cholera  claimed 
attention,  first  in  1832,  and  later,  in  October,  1887,  when  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  secure  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  societies  of  the  land  in  obtaining  a  uniform  and  efficient 
system  of  national  quarantine  against  contagious  diseases,  and 
especially  against  cholera,  for  all  exposed  ports. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  a  special  meeting  was  held  to 
consider  the  address  of  the  committee  on  Cholera  above  referred 
to.  The  address  was  approved  and  ordered  sent  to  these  societies. 
In  February,  1893,  resolutions  were  adopted  advocating  inter- 
national quarantine  in  all  frontiers  and  the  establishment  of  a 
national  department  of  health,  which  were  forwarded  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  May,  1893,  a  quarantine  board  was  created  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  administration  of 
State  quarantine  on  the  Delaware  River,  providing  also  for  rep- 
resentation of  the  College.  The  president  appointed  to  this 
service  our  Fellow,  Dr.  Richar^l  A.  Cleemann,  who  continues  to 
discharge  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  College. 

April,  1888,  the  College  continued  its  role  of  protector  of  public 
safety  by  passing  a  resolution  protesting  against  the  use  of  water 
gas  as  a  mixture  with  coal  gas  for  illuminating  purposes  in  greater 
proportions  than  10  per  cent.  In  May  a  letter  was  received 
from  the  Mayor  promising  to  give  careful  attention  to  this  request. 
Apparently  this  promise  was  ineffectual,  for  many  lives  are  sacri- 
ficed annually  by  this  agent. 

The  College  has  always  been  ready  to  render,  to  the  extent  of 
its  ability,  aid  to  members  of  the  profession  who  have  suffered  in 
public  calamity.  Accordingly,  in  June,  1889,  at  a  special  meeting, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  act  in  cooperation  with  one  from  the 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers, 
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and  especially  medical  sufferers,  by  the  Johnstown  flood.  Re- 
sponse  was  liberal  in  money  and  in  personal  service  by  volunteers, 
who  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  In  May,  1906,  the  College 
cooperated  with  the  County  Medical  Society  in  similar  efforts  for 
the  immediate  relief  of  the  physicians  of  San  Francisco  succeeding 
the  earthquake.  In  June  it  was  ordered  that  duplicate  volumes 
from  our  library  be  presented  to  San  Francisco  medical  libraries 
at  the  discretion  of  the  library  committee. 

The  College  has  never  taken  a  very  active  part  in  influencing 
medical  education,  though  an  interesting  event  in  its  early  history 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  At  a  special  meeting  as 
early  as  March  10,  1794,  it  was  announced  that  the  chairman  of 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  a  bill  "  to  regulate  the  practice  of  physic  within  the 
State,"  had  asked  the  assistance  of  the  College.  Accordingly  the 
College  recommended,  March  14,  that,  excepting  graduates  of 
the  University,  all  applicants  for  license  to  practise  within  the  State 
should  be  examined  by  persons  appointed  by  the  College  for  this 
purpose,  under  penalty  for  non-compliance;  also  that  apothecaries 
should  be  examined  for  license.  A  bill  embodying  this  and  other 
provisions  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  a  couple  of  weeks 
later,  March  24, 1794,  but  it  was  laid  on  the  table;  and  although  a 
motion  to  bring  it  up  on  second  reading,  Monday,  March  31, 
prevailed,  it  was  not  read,  and  no  further  reference  to  it  has  been 
found. 

In  February,  1891,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  represent  the 
College  before  the  Legislature  in  advocacy  of  a  bill  to  establish  a 
State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  and  Licensers,  and  in  opposing 
a  bill  providing  a  State  Board  of  Medical  Education.  The  bill 
establishing  a  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  was  passed,  and 
has  been  of  great  service  in  advancing  the  standard  of  medical 
education. 

In  January,  1892,  Dr.  Mitchell  was  again  elected  president, 
succeeding  Dr.  Agnew,  and  reelected  in  1893  and  1894. 

In  1893  the  College,  desiring  to  increase  the  opportunity  for  the 
reading  of  papers  often  encroached  upon  at  the  monthly  meetings 
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by  a  pressure  of  business,  voted  to  establish  sections  representing 
the  different  branches  of  medicine,  to  meet  as  often  as  deemed 
necessary,  in  addition  to  the  stated  monthly  meetings  of  the 
College.  Under  this  resolution  were  formed  sections  on  surgery, 
orthopedic  surgery,  ophthalmology,  otology  and  laryngology, 
gynecology,  general  medicine,  and  medical  history.  They  have 
been  variously  successful,  that  on  ophthalmology  especially  so. 
The  same  is  true  of  otology  and  laryngology.  That  on  general 
medicine  is  not  as  successful  as  it  should  be;  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  other  society  meetings  at  which  medical 
papers  and  reports  of  cases  are  read.  The  sections  on  surgery, 
orthopedic  surgery,  and  gynecology  have  been  discontinued. 

In  January,  1895,  Dr.  Da  Costa  was  reelected  president,  at  the 
end  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  second  administration  of  three  years,  and 
reelected  in  1896  and  1897. 

In  January,  1898,  Dr.  John  Ashhurst  became  president,  and 
was  reelected  in  1899. 

In  January,  1900,  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  was  chosen  president,  and 
reelected  1901.  Dr.  Keen's  administration  was  characterized 
by  unusual  success  in  increasing  the  endowment  and  growth  of 
the  library.  An  additional  endowment  of  $50,000,  largely  through 
Dr.  Keen's  personal  efforts,  was  secured. 

In  January,  1902,  Dr.  Mitchell  announced  from  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  the  gift  of  $50,000  toward  the  construction  of  a  new 
hall,  conditioned  on  a  like  sum  being  raised  by  subscription. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Wood  became  president  in  January,  1902,  and  was 
reelected  1903.  His  administration  was  characterized  by  the 
initiation  of  active  measures  toward  meeting  the  demand  for 
increased  space  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  growing  library,  and 
at  a  special  meeting  held  January  21,  1903,  he  exhibited  plans 
of  alteration  and  enlargement  of  the  old  Hall,  as  we  shall  now  call 
it.  At  the  same  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
plans.  From  this  time  forward  were  announced  numerous  contri- 
butions to  the  building  fund,  and  Mr.  Carnegie's  conditions  were 
soon  met. 

Dr.  Arthur  V.  Meigs  was  elected  president  in  1904,  and  reelected 
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in  L905  ami  190G.1  His  administration  was  characterized  by 
much  activity  in  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  removal  to  a  new 
site  for  the  proposed  new  Hall. 

In  May,  I  '.Hi;!,  the  question  of  removal  and  the  securing  of  an 
option  on  certain  lots  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  at  a 
special  meeting,  held  May  29,  recommended  the  purchase  of  a  lot 
on  Twenty-second  Street  below  Chestnut,  for  $80,000.  This 
was  authorized.  In  November  a  committee  on  plans  was  appointed, 
which  reported  April  6,  1904,  and  was  then  replaced  by  a  building 
committee,  under  which,  with  additions,  the  new  Hall  we  now 
inaugurate  has  been  constructed. 

At  a  special  meeting,  March  30,  it  was  decided  to  remove  to 
the  Twenty-second  Street  lot.  In  May,  1906,  the  College,  having 
in  the  meantime  heard  the"  report  of  a  minority  committee  opposed 
to  removal,  and  having  been  in  negotiation  for  several  lots  rejected 
for  various  reasons,  reaffirmed  its  intention  of  erecting  a  new  Hall 
on  Twenty-second  Street,  and  the  building  committee  was  directed 
to  proceed  with  the  duty  assigned  to  it  in  the  matter  of  plans 
and  estimates  to  be  presented  at  the  October  meeting.  Stewardson 
&  Jamison  were  selected  architects,  ground  was  broken  January 
30,  1908,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  with  suitable  ceremonies 
April  29,  1908.2    It  is  finished  today,  November  10,  1909. 

Having  considered  some  of  the  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  College,  I  may  be  permitted,  in  conclusion,  to  select  a  few 

1  It  was  on  April  6,  1904,  that  the  College  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  "that  a 
Building  Committee  of  Six  (6)  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  the  President,  who  shall 
be  the  chairman,  and  five  other  Fellows  appointed  by  him." 

Under  this  resolution  the  committee  included: 

The  President,  Dr.  A.  V.  Meigs,  Chairman, 
Dr.  James  Tyson,  Dr.  William  Thomson, 

Dr.  J.  C  Wilson,  Dr.  William  J.  Taylor, 

Dr.  George  McClellan. 
On  May  4,  1904,  the  College  voted  that  an  additional  member  of  the  committee  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell  was  appointed. 

Dr.  Meigs'  term  as  President  expired  at  the  January  meeting,  1907,  leaving  a  vacancy 
which  was  filled,  on  February  G,  1907,  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  G.  E.  de  Schweinitz 
by  the  President  (Dr.  Tyson). 

On  April  3,  1907,  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  H.  Harte,  was  added  to  the  committee. 
Dr.  Thomson  died  on  August  3,  1907,  and  Dr.  F.  P.   Henry  was  appointed  in  his 
place. 

2  See  Transaction*,  of  the  College,  third  series,  vol.  xxx,  appendix 
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links  from  the  chain  of  events  which  bind  the  past  to  the  present 
and  which  have  more  or  less  shaped  its  course  and  determined  its 
auspicious  present:  First,  a  foundation  following  the  example 
of  the  best  type  of  the  English  medical  society;  second,  founders, 
twenty-four  in  number,  most  of  them  trained  in  the  best  medical 
schools  in  Europe,  succeeding  the  best  obtainable  education  at 
home;  third,  experience  either  in  the  field  or  practice  at  home  dur- 
ing an  eight  years'  war  characterized  by  privation  and  hardship 
which  broadened  the  knowledge,  increased  the  skill,  and  developed 
the  character  of  those  concerned  in  it;  fourth,  a  baptism  of  pesti- 
lence and  death,  which,  by  the  difficult  problems  it  raised,  disrupted 
friendships  and  endangered  the  existence  of  the  College  itself; 
fifth,  through  patience  of  surviving  founders  and  other  members 
added,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  a  revival  of  life,  a  new  growth  of 
strength,  and  development  of  service  until  through  its  various 
functions  the  College  has  become  a  great  power  for  the  increase 
and  dissemination  of  medical  knowledge  and  for  inspiring  the 
higher  aims  of  the  medical  life. 

At  the  time  the  College  was  founded  medical  science  was  over- 
weighted with  theory,  and  the  theories  of  Stahl,  of  Hoffman,  of 
Boerhaave,  of  Curren,  of  Brown,  of  Brussais  and  others  were 
much  discussed,  with  the  usual  vapid  results  of  theoretical  specula- 
tion, and  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  opportunities  for  writing 
were  limited  by  distance  from  what  were  considered  the  fountain 
heads  of  medical  learning  of  that  day,  and  by  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  printing  and  book  making  in  general.  It  is 
on  this  account,  perhaps,  that  our  earlier  Transactions,  though 
not  copious,  were  of  a  more  practical  character  than  those  of  the 
societies  of  other  English-speaking  communities  of  the  day,  com- 
paring well  with  such  Transactions  and  those  of  other  foreign 
countries. 

It  is  gratifying  also  to  note  from  the  biographical  sketches  of 
our  founders  and  their  immediate  successors  that  pecuniary 
emolument  played  a  minor  role  as  a  motive  in  their  practice,  that 
personal  danger  was  ignored,  that  relief  to  the  suffering  of  their 
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fellow  citizens  was  their  first  aim,  that  they  lived,  in  a  word,  up 
to  the  motto  of  the  College: 

NON  SIBI  SED  TOTI. 
NOT  FOR  ONE'S  SELF  BUT  FOR  ALL. 

V. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

As  early  as  June  3,  1788,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  library,  whose  report  was  laid  on  the 
table  July  1.  On  August  5,  however,  it  was  resolved  ''that  the 
several  members  of  the  College  be  requested  to  send  to  the  secre- 
tary such  books  as  they  were  willing  to  present  to  the  College." 
Dr.  John  Morgan  was  the  first  liberal  respondent,  presenting 
twenty-four  volumes  in  December,  1788,  and  others  in  January, 
1789.  On  March  3,  1789,  the  same  committee  reported  a  plan 
of  collecting,  buying,  storing,  and  lending  the  books,  which  was 
adopted.  Almost  immediately  the  growth  of  the  library,  when  the 
day  and  times  are  considered,  was  phenomenally  rapid.  Among 
the  other  early  liberal  contributors  were  Dr.  William  Shippen, 
Dr.  John  Morris,  Dr.  John  Jones,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and  Dr. 
Parke.  The  first  catalogue  was  completed  January  5,  1819,  after 
some  books  were  found  missing.  For  a  time  after  this  the  growth 
of  the  library  was  slow,  and  in  1836  there  were  only  291  volumes 
in  addition  to  a  number  of  unbound  pamphlets.  In  1834  a  stand- 
ing committee  on  the  library  was  created,  the  chairman  of  which 
was  regarded  as  librarian,  and  the  office  of  librarian  was  not  created 
until  1854.  In  1835  a  committee  reported  the  library  in  bad 
condition,  and  was  instructed  to  take  steps  for  its  preservation. 
Between  1819  and  1843  very  few  volumes  were  added,  and  the  books 
were  rarely  used.  Succeeding  1843  the  growth  became  more 
rapid,  culminating,  in  1858,  in  a  gift  of  1265  volumes  from  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Betton,  including  many  rare  and  important  works. 
In  May,  1859,  the  library  was  ordered  open  one  evening  in  the 
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week.  In  December  it  contained  4000  volumes,  besides  pamphlets 
and  theses. 

But  the  real  growth  of  the  library  began  with  the  munificent 
gifts  of  Dr.  Samuel  Lewis,  the  first  of  which  was  made  in  February, 
1864,  when  he  gave  more  than  2500  volumes  through  the  chair- 
man of  the  Library  Committee,  Dr.  Alfred  Stille.  This  gift 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  Lewis  Library,  which  contained  at  the 
end  of  1909,  13,536  volumes. 

On  March  4,  1868,  was  started  the  Library  Fund  by  a  donation 
of  8445.90  from  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  increased  by 
the  College  to  $500  and  ordered  invested.  At  his  death,  in  1879, 
Dr.  George  B.  Wood  gave  S75S1  to  the  Library  for  purposes  other 
than  the  purchase  of  books.  In  November,  1880,  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  gave  the  first  S1000  toward  the  Library  fund,  which 
he  subsequently  increased  to  $5000.  In  1871  a  journal  club  was 
formed,  which  annually  contributes  to  the  Library  sixteen  period- 
icals. 

A  card  catalogue  was  commenced  in  1881  by  Miss  Emily 
Thomas.  In  1884  Dr.  Alfred  Stille  gave  695  volumes.  In 
April,  1884,  the  S.  D.  Gross  Library  (5128  volumes)  of  the 
Academy  of  Surgery  was  deposited,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  should  become  the  property  of  the  College  when  the  Academy 
should  be  dissolved.  In  the  same  year  was  deposited  the  library 
of  the  late  Dr.  H.  Lenox  Hodge,  known  as  the  Hodge  Collection,  and 
later  became  the  property  of  the  College  as  a  gift  from  his  son. 
In  1886  Dr.  I.  Minis  Hays  presented  901  volumes,  and  Mr. 
George  I.  McKelway  166  volumes.  In  1886,  also,  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Weightman  presented  512  volumes  to  the  library,  of  which  351 
were  new  and  dealt  chiefly  with  ophthalmology.  In  1887  Mr. 
William  Weightman  gave  $1000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to 
purchase  books  on  ophthalmic  surgery,  to  be  added  to  the  collec- 
tion given  by  the  widow  of  Dr.  Weightman. 

In  1886  the  John  S.  Parry  library  and  the  library  of  the  Obstet- 
rical Society  were  contributed.  In  1887  the  library  of  Dr.  Archer  X. 
Randolph,  466  volumes,  was  presented  to  the  College.  In  1887, 
by  sale  of  duplicates  and  special  books  belonging  to  the  S.  D. 
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Gross  Library  and  the  general  library,  $786.65  was  raised,  of  which 
$6  10.75  was  given  to  the  Gross  library  and  $145.90  to  the  obstetri- 
cal library. 

In  1890  Mrs.  Deborah  K.  Rodman  donated  to  the  College 
$5000,  to  be  paid  within  five  years,  In  memory  of  her  late  husband, 
Dr.  Lewis  Rodman,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  books. 

In  1S94  Clement  A.  Griscom  presented  $5000  to  constitute  the 
John  D.  Griscom  fund.  The  same  year  were  added  796  French 
and  German  dissertations  and  377  volumes  of  foreign  journals, 
while  the  files  of  thirty-three  of  the  most  important  French  and 
German  periodicals  were  completed.  Also,  in  1896  and  1897, 
through  the  liberality  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  there  were  purchased 
293  volumes  needed  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  files  of  valuable  foreign 
periodicals.  In  1899  Dr.  George  Fales  Baker  presented  $5000 
to  be  known  as  the  Henrietta  Rush  Fales  Baker  Library  Fund, 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Judson  $1000,  as  the  Oliver  A.  Judson 
Fund,  of  which  the  income  was  to  be  expended  for  the  purchase 
of  books  relating  to  preventive  medicine.  Then  followed  rapidly 
subscriptions  by  Luther  S.  Bent,  of  $1000;  Wm.  T.  Carter, 
$5000;  Mrs.  William  F.  Jenks  $7000,  transferred  from  the 
Wm.  F.  Jenks  Prize  Fund;  Wm.  V.  and  John  M.  Keating,  $1000; 
W.  W.  Keen,  $5000;  Caspar  Wistar,  $5000;  Alice  Gibson  Brock, 
John  H.  Converse,  Wm.  Wr.  Frazier,  Charles  C.  Harrison,  and 
Sara  Kobel,  each  $1000,  with  numerous  smaller  sums.  Many 
of  these  were  obtained  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  through  whose  efforts 
the  Library  fund  was  raised  to  $50,000  by  July  1,  1900.  The 
entire  Library  fund,  up  to  November  1,  1909,  amounted  to  $65,332, 
not  including  the  George  B.  Wood  bequest  of  $7581  for  purposes 
other  than  the  purchase  of  books  (salary  of  librarian,  etc.). 

Other  noteworthy  gifts  in  books  were  a  large  portion  of  the 
libraries  of  Dr.  Alfred  Stille,  Dr.  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  and  Dr.  John 
Ashhurst,  Jr.,  all  of  whom  died  in  1900.  Almost  the  entire  library 
of  Dr.  Stille  had  been  given  during  his  lifetime  to  the  Lewis 
Library  before  Dr.  Lewis's  death,  in  1890.  It  included  many 
rare  and  valuable  books. 
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Dr.  Da  Costa's  library  was  received  in  1900.  It  included  2466 
books,  among  which  were  many  elegantly  bound  volumes.  Fif- 
teen hundred  volumes  were  selected  from  the  library  of  Dr.  John 
Ashhurst,  many  of  which  were  rare  and  all  valuable. 

In  1900,  also,  were  received  6963  theses  and  inaugural  disserta- 
tions, and  there  was  arranged,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the 
president,  Dr.  Keen,  an  exchange  with  six  universities,  French, 
German,  and  Spanish.  These  exchanges  have  been  increased 
through  Dr.  Keen's  efforts,  in  1908,  to  twenty-six  universities. 
Nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  inaugural  theses  were  received  in 
the  year  1907,  and  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  Dr. 
Wm.  Osier,  Dr.  A.  J.  Magnin,  and  Dr.  Louis  Landouzy,  Dean 
of  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine,  it  has  been  arranged  that  we 
receive  in  exchange  for  our  Transactions  the  forty  or  fifty  volumes 
of  the  Paris  theses  published  each  year.  With  a  view  to  further 
completing  our  files  of  the  Paris  theses,  by  an  appeal  to  Fellows 
there  was  raised  a  sufficient  sum  to  complete  our  files  from  1882 
to  1907,  more  than  850  bound  volumes.  From  delayed  shipment, 
however,  these  volumes  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  be  included  in  the 
accessions  to  the  Library  reported  by  the  librarian  for  1908. 
They  will,  however,  be  included  in  the  report  for  1909. 

In  1901  was  secured,  through  subscriptions  by  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  Dr.  George  Fales  Baker,  and  Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell, 
the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  Stockton  Hough,  a  unique  collection 
numbering  3247,  and  2070  pamphlets,  of  which  1500  volumes 
and  1030  pamphlets  were  retained,  the  remainder  being  sold 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  $1500. 

In  1902  the  ophthalmological  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  F. 
Norris,  consisting  of  1177  volumes,  and  constituting  one  of  the 
most  valuable  collections  of  works  on  ophthalmology,  was  pre- 
sented by  his  family.  In  1903  Dr.  George  W.  Norris  presented 
three  volumes  containing  the  collection  of  colored  eye  grounds 
made  up  of  the  original  drawings  and  notes  of  Professor  Jaeger, 
of  Vienna,  from  which  the  well-known  Jaeger  atlas  was  produced, 
and  purchased  by  his  father,  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Norris,  for  $2400; 
also  a  volume  containing  the  collection  of  ophthalmological  draw- 
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ings  from  cases  seen  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Norris  from  1S73  to 
1901. 

In  1904  the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Drysdalc,  958 
volumes,  was  received. 

In  1905  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital 
presented  its  library  of  1982  volumes,  and  Dr.  J.  V.  Ingham  gave 
548  volumes. 

In  1907  the  late  Mr.  John  Lambert  left  in  his  will  $5000  to  the 
Library  as  a  memorial  to  his  cousin,  Dr.  W.  F.  Norris. 

The  Elizabeth  K.  Newcomet  fund  of  $1000  was  contributed  by 
her  son  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Newcomet  in  1908. 

Dr.  Keen's  unceasing  efforts  brought  further  fruit  in  the  pur- 
chase abroad,  in  1908,  of  thirty-three  rare  and  valuable  medical 
works,  of  which  twenty-one  were  incunabula  (printed  in  the 
fifteenth  century),  and  two,  though  not  incunabula,  are  of  great 
value.  They  are  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Avicenna  in  Arabic  text 
(1593)  and  a  fine  edition  of  photographic  fac-simile  of  the  Dios- 
corides  Codex,  in  two  large  folio  volumes,  published  in  Leipzig, 
1906.  Dr.  Keen  was  aided  in  the  purchases  by  the  liberal  sub- 
scriptions of  a  few  friends  of  the  College. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  Nurses'  Directory  as  a  liberal 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Library.  Established  May  15,  1882, 
it  has  not  only  been  a  great  boon  to  the  community  in  promptly 
furnishing  efficient  nurses,  but  has  also  contributed  to  the  College 
during  the  years  1900  to  1907,  inclusive,  over  $15,000,  all  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  total  number  of  bound  volumes  up  to  November  1,  1909, 
is  81,018;  General  Library,  63,890;  Lewis  Library,  13,536;  S. 
D.  Gross  Library,  3375 ;  Obstetrical  Society  Library,  217.  There 
are  also:  Unbound  Reports  and  Transactions,  8202;  unbound 
Theses  and  Dissertations,  23,711;  unbound  Pamphlets,  70,213. 

Between  2000  and  3000  volumes  are  purchased  annually  with 
funds  of  the  College,  and  many  are  donated  by  authors,  publishers, 
and  friends  of  the  College. 


BENEDICTION,  BY  THE  RT.  REV.  OZI  W.  WHITAKER. 


Almighty  God,  who  calledst  Luke  the  beloved  physician,  whose 
praise  is  in  die  Gospel,  to  be  an  evangelist  and  physician  of  the 
soul,  may  it  please  Thee  that  by  the  wholesome  medicines  of  the 
doctrine  delivered  by  him  all  the  diseases  of  our  souls  may  be 
healed,  through  the  merits  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Almighty  God,  who  art  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
and  from  whose  inspiration  all  our  best  desires  and  noblest  pur- 
poses do  spring,  we  heartily  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  enabled 
Thy  servants  to  complete  the  erection  of  this  new  Hall  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  in  fulfilment  of  their  long  cherished  aim;  and 
we  humbly  beseech  Thee  graciously  to  accept  the  dedication  of 
this  house  for  the  beneficent  uses  for  which  it  is  designed.  May 
it  ever  be  so  used  as  to  promote  the  love  of  sound  learning,  the 
progress  of  medical  science,  the  increase  of  skill  in  the  art  of 
healing,  the  prevalence  of  health  of  both  body  and  mind,  the  exer- 
cise of  kindly  fellowship,  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  the  honor 
of  Thy  holy  name,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

The  God  of  Peace,  Who  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood 
of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work 
to  do  His  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  His 
sight,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 
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November  10,  1909.    The  Bellevue-Stratford. 


MENU 

Cape  Cod  Oysters 
Celery 

Puree  Argentine 

Almonds  Relishes  Pecans 

Planked  Bass  Bellevue 
Potatoes  Hollandaise 

Roast  Young  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce 
Green  Peas 

Pennsylvania  Quail 

Lettuce  and  Tomato  Salad 

Camembert  and  Roquefort 
Toasted  Crackers 

Fruit  and  Flower  Ices 
Fancy  Cakes 


Coffee 

Martinis  Krug  Brut  Cigarettes 

Liqueurs  Cigars 


TOASTS 


"THE  OLD  COLLEGE  AND  THE  NEW" 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell 

"  LIBRARIES  AND  THEIR  FOUNDATIONS" 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 

THE  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  AND  ITS  TREASURES" 
Dr.  W.  W.  Keen 

"  THE  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  CIVIC  RELATIONS" 
Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson 


THE  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  TRADITIONS' 
Dr.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 
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DEDICATION  OF  ITS  NEW  HALL. 


November  10,  1909.   The  Bellevue-Stratford. 


Dr.  James  Tyson: 

In  one  of  those  quaintly  worded  speeches  characteristic  of  his 
day,  Dr.  John  Redman,  the  first  President  of  this  College,  con- 
gratulated himself  on  the  "aid  and  support"  he  expected  to  receive 
in  his  office  from  the  then  newly  elected  Vice-President,  Dr.  William 
Shippen,  Jr.,  thereby  rendering  his  " situation  the  more  easy  and 
pleasant  while  he  remained  in  it."  I,  too,  am  favored  in  having  for 
Vice-President  one  whose  fondest  wish  is  to  aid  and  support  me  by 
such  assistance  as  will  lighten  the  burdens  which  fall  to  me  in  the 
execution  of  my  office,  thereby  rendering  my  "situation  the  more 
easy  and  pleasant,"  while  I  remain  in  it.  Moreover,  so  gracefully 
is  this  service  rendered  that  he  is  much  admired  of  men  in  con- 
sequence. None  of  these  offices  does  he  so  well  adorn  as  that  of 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  which  he  has  kindly  consented  to 
assume  tonight.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  George 
E.  de  Schweinitz,  the  Vice-President  of  the  College  and  toastmaster 
of  the  evening. 

The  Toastmaster: 

There  is  one  who  fifty  odd  years  ago  entered  the  ranks  of  our 
Fellowship,  and  the  College  grew  strong  and  stronger;  he  turned 
the  light  of  the  lamp  of  his  genius  on  dark  places  in  the  field  of 
medicine  and  they  became  clear  and  clearer;  he  approached 
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unsolved  problems  in  physiologic  science,  neurologic  practice  and 
therapeutic  studies,  and  their  meaning  became  plain  and  plainer. 

A  keen  observer,  a  constant  investigator,  a  wise  physician,  his 
results  have  sweetened  the  lives  of  those  once  bitter  with  the  sorrow 
of  mental  and  of  physical  ills.  A  generous  friend,  he  has  freely 
bestowed  the  gifts  of  his  inspirations  and  the  stimulus  of  his 
suggestions,  making  success  possible  for  him  who  has  asked  and 
received  his  help. 

He  has  "grazed  the  common  of  literature"  and  the  hours  of 
those  who  read  are  brightened;  he  has  "tuned  his  harp,  and,  like  a 
river  swift  and  clear,  flows  his  song  through  many  a  heart."  Physi- 
ologist, physician,  author,  and  poet. 

"Hail  thou!  akin  to  that  immortal  band 

Whom  age  has  touched  not  with  her  finger  frore; 
Take  thou  thy  lute  within  thy  charmed  hand, 
And  smite  the  strings  once  more." 

For  "The  Old  College  and  the  New,"  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell: 

Mr.  President  and  Fellows:  My  only  regret  tonight  is  that 
we  are  unable  to  dine  in  the  Memorial  Hall  of  our  new  College. 
The  number  of  our  guests  forbids  it.  Indeed,  had  we  dined  there, 
we  should  have  missed  the  pleasant  audience  of  the  gallery.  They, 
in  truth,  I  sometimes  think,  have  the  best  of  it.  They  have  no 
after-dinner  speech  on  the  festive  horizon,  nor  are  they  troubled 
with  that  form  of  mental  indigestion  which  reminds  a  man  after 
he  has  made  his  speech  of  the  clever  things  he  might  have  said 
and  did  not.    It  is  what  the  French  aptly  call  esprit  de  Vescalier. 

But  this  is  not  for  me  an  occasion  for  the  gay  nonsense  of  the 
after-dinner  hour.  Indeed,  for  more  than  me  the  ceremonies  of 
these  two  days  have  a  certain  solemnity  from  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  escape.  There  is  an  echo  of  this  feeling  in  the  toast 
assigned  to  me:  "The  Old  Home  and  the  New  Home;"  the 
old  College  and  the  new.  My  toast  might  be  put  in  other  words: 
"Our  Memories  and  Our  Hopes." 
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My  own  memories,  indeed,  are  somewhat  ancient.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  College  I  attended  after  my  election,  in  1856,  was 
in  the  little  "picture  house,"  as  it  was  called,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  on  Spruce  Street.  There  is  not  here  tonight  a  single 
Fellow  who  was  present  with  me  on  that  occasion. 

The  men  to  whom  I  then  looked  up  are  dead.  As  dead 
as  they,  are  the  theories  they  fiercely  debated.  Of  the  drugs  they 
employed  we  use  but  few.  Could  these  physicians  return  for  a 
ghostly  consultation,  the  practice  of  medicine  to-day  would  be  to 
them  an  amazing  revelation.  In  fact,  we  are  the  most  revolu- 
tionary of  the  professions.  We  try,  condemn,  decapitate  the 
thought  king  of  today  and  crown  a  wiser  king  of  tomorrow,  forever 
changing  and  forever  changing  for  the  better. 

There  may  be  some  here  who  share  with  me  my  first  remem- 
brances of  the  home  we  are  leaving  at  Thirteenth  and  Locust 
Streets.  We  built  it  with  difficulty,  amid  the  civic  unrest  and 
thunder  of  war  in  the  year  1862-63.  Alas!  too  many  whom  I  then 
knew,  my  friends,  my  comrades,  my  rivals  of  those  earlier  days, 
have  carried  the  memories  of  our  former  home  to  that  better  home 
where,  surely,  all  physicians  go. 

In  those  halls,  in  the  days  when  the  sciences  were  so  rapidly 
changing,  we  broke  the  lances  of  debate,  announced  our  discoveries 
in  medicine,  and  did,  I  think,  our  ample  share  in  contributing  to 

'  'That  noblest  art 
Which  asks  alike  head,  hand,  and  heart." 

That,  too,  was  our  social  exchange  for  the  pleasant  greetings  of 
busy  men.  There  the  young  were  helped  with  counsel;  there 
friendships  were  made;  there,  on  the  common  ground  of  work, 
the  rivalries  of  schools  were  set  aside  under  the  eyes  of  our  medical 
ancestors,  whose  grave  portraits  looked  down  upon  us  from  the 
walls. 

For  me  and  for  many  of  you  our  great  library  is  generous 
of  pleasant  remembrances.  What  helpful,  fertile  study  it  has 
known;  what  noble  friendships  with  the  great  books;  what  happy 
assurances  that  in  some  new  discovery  we  had  not  been  anticipated. 
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Those  crowded  shelves  hold  for  the  imaginative  the  inspira- 
tion and  thought  of  two  thousand  years  of  our  ancient  guild. 
They  remind  us  that,  long  before  Christ  was  born,  we  had  in  the 
creed  of  Hippocrates  the  noblest  code  of  honor  then  known  to  man. 
A  great  library  like  this  offers  food  for  the  mind,  and  even  matter 
for  the  moralist,  since  in  the  biographies  of  our  greatest  are  to  be 
read  lessons  in  the  patience  and  humility  of  genius,  and  in  the 
rectitude  of  lives  morally  and  mentally  exemplars  far  above  what 
is  represented  in  the  lives  of  the  historic  soldier  or  the  great  lawyer. 
Nor  did  we  lack  material  reminders  of  services  rendered,  of  duty 
done.  In  our  old  hall  a  tablet  recorded  the  names  of  those  who 
fell  on  the  battlefield  or  in  the  wars  with  pestilences. 

In  our  new  hall  a  like  roll  of  honor  will  commemorate  a 
sense  of  duty  as  great  as  that  of  our  founders,  so  many  of  whom 
shared  with  the  great  Virginian  his  long  years  of  anxious  trial. 
On  this  other  tablet  we  shall  place  the  names  of  160  Fellows,  who 
served  the  country  on  land  or  sea  as  surgeons  during  our  great 
Civil  War. 

With  many  of  you,  I  shall  miss  the  familiar  surroundings  which 
belonged  to  our  old  hall — a  home  both  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
mind.  As  I  speak,  the  portraits  of  our  presiding  officers  and  dis- 
tinguished Fellows  come  before  me.  It  is  a  long  and  noble  line, 
these  Presidents,  beginning  with  John  Redman,  in  1787.  There 
too,  were  those  of  a  later  day — the  men  we  have  known.  From 
our  walls  looked  down  on  us  the  serene  face  of  George  B.  Wood, 
the  first  of  our  large  benefactors.  There,  too,  was  the  gentle 
gravity  of  the  accomplished  Stille;  the  strong,  sweet  face  of  the 
much  loved  Agnew;  Da  Costa,  courteous,  learned,  and  trusted; 
Ashhurst,  the  surgeon;  the  manly  beauty  of  the  elder  Gross,  and 
the  face  of  James  Hutchinson,  dear  to  many  and  most  dear  to  me. 
Some  survivors  of  the  Presidency  still  exist.  One  of  them  is  sadly 
missed  tonight,  and  wherever  eloquence  and  science  are  valued; 
need  I  name  our  former  President,  Horatio  Wood  ? 

I  like  to  think  of  these  silent  onlookers  at  our  debates,  not  only 
as  masters  of  medicine,  but  beloved  as  was  the  physician  beloved 
of  Christ. 
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Let  us  carry  from  this  our  old  homo  the  splendid  challenge  of  the 
past  into  that  home  of  the  future,  that  new  College  which  is,  as 
you  will  see  tomorrow,  the  most  stately  edifice  which  the  greatest 
of  professions  has  anywhere  built.  It  is  at  once  a  home,  a  monu- 
ment, and  a  temple  of  medicine.  We  have  brought  thither  our 
household  gods,  our  relics,  tour  portraits.  We  shall  people  it  with 
new  memories  and  not  forget  the  old.  What  it  will  hear  in  the 
next  century  I  vainly  guess.  It  will  surely  have  heard  of  the  end 
of  diseases  which  we  think  of  now  with  anticipative  terror.  Before 
that  century  has  gone,  tuberculosis  will  have  been  conquered, 
cancer  will  no  more  demand  the  services  of  the  surgeon.  Prophetic 
dreams  of  today  will  become  the  fulfilled  realities  of  our  many 
tomorrows. 

The  follies  and  intrusions  upon  our  own  ground  of  the  quack 
and  empiric,  of  the  inventor  of  new  medical  religions,  have  been 
in  the  past  and  will  be  in  the  future,  nor  are  they  always  without 
their  suggestions  of  value.  In  all  ages  we  have  had  to  deal  with 
the  quackery  of  opinion,  and  we  have  it  still  in  the  anti-this  and 
anti-that — a  large  family — the  hysteria  of  anti-vivisection  and  the 
inconceivable  folly  of  anti-vaccination. 

Armed  with  the  inspiring  thought  of  what  we  have  done  for 
mankind,  of  that  archangelic  work  which  has  put  an  end  to  pain, 
has  conquered  malaria,  yellow  fever,  and  smallpox,  let  us  go 
tranquilly  on  our  useful  way,  and  in  our  new  home  take  up  once 
more  our  dutiful  labor. 

I  close,  with  satisfied  pride,  these  brief  annals  of  the  past  and  its 
day.  I  see  about  me  men  whose  books  are  in  every  tongue  of 
Europe,  whose  works  are  known  among  the  learned  of  every  land, 
men  who  wear  by  just  decree  the  unseen  crowns  of  honorable 
estimate.  I  see,  too,  before  me  the  young  of  my  profession.  To 
them  we  shall  soon  consign  this  precious  heritage.  There  is  in  the 
long  years  of  this  College  that  which  should  make  them  proud  of 
a  Fellowship  which,  in  war  and  in  peace,  has  left  us  examples 
of  single-minded  duty;  of  charity  without  taint  of  selfishness;  of 
lives  lost  in  battle  with  disease;  of  daring  surgeons,  whose  very 
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fingers  seemed  to  think;  of  physicians  rich  with  every  professional 
and  social  grace. 

Pride  of  lineage  is  valueless  if  it  does  not  insure  for  the  future 
fertility  of  usefulness.  I  must  have  told  my  story  ill  if  what  I  have 
said  does  not  have  for  some  of  you  the  invigorating  force  of  a 
moral  tonic. 

I  turn  from  the  past  to  a  cheery  present,  and  face  with  the 
comfort  of  certainty  the  silence  of  the  eager  years  to  come.  I 
should  be  other  than  I  am  if  I  did  not  linger  a  moment  to  translate 
into  speech  the  language  of  the  heart,  and  to  say  what  I  cannot 
easily  say,  how  gratefully  I  thank  this  Collegiate  Fellowship  for  a 
too  flattering  material  expression  of  the  affection  which  has  meant 
so  much  to  me  through  these  many  years  of  a  laborious  life. 

The  Toastmaster  : 

Fellows  of  the  College,  fortunate  are  we  in  the  presence  here 
tonight  of  our  guests,  who  by  their  worth  thus  dignify  our  feast, 
and  turn  we  now  to  one  who 

" .     .     .     is  happily  arrived. 
My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good  and  ours." 

For  ours,  that  we  may  here  proclaim  aloud  our  grateful,  happy 
thanks  for  that  most  generous  gift  whereby  is  built  a  home — ah! 
how  beautiful  a  home — wherein  our  venerable  library  now  is  fitly 
lodged;  for  his,  that  he  may  know,  as  it  is  but  right  that  he  should 
know,  how  far-reaching  will  be  the  impetus  of  that  which  he  has 
done  upon 

".    .    .    the  art  whose  glory  is  to  give, 
The  crowning  boon  that  makes  it  life  to  live." 

A  world-renowned  lover  of  books,  and  a  master  of  the  art  of 
giving,  his  munificence  has  made  easy  the  access  of  all  book-lovers 
to  the  " gathered  thoughts  of  men;"  a  student  of  governmental 
problems,  he  has  placed  sign  posts  for  the  onward  march  of  a  tri- 
umphant democracy;  a  hater  of  the  horrors  of  war,  he  has  housed 
the  arbiters  of  the  nations  and  nourished  the  brotherhood  of  the 
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peoples  of  the  earth;  a  friend  of  education,  he  has  established  a 
mighty  foundation  on  which  the  students  of  the  world  find  means 
and  place  to  add  their  quota  to  that  temple  of  knowledge  which 
grows  fairer  day  by  day.  A  great  alchemist,  the  iron  in  his  crucible 
turned  to  steel,  the  steel  to  gold,  and  the  gold  to  opportunity;  oppor- 
tunity to  aid  the  oppressed,  to  halt  a  stalking  pestilence,  to  reward 
the  brave,  and  to  open  gates  to  knowledge  throughout  the  world. 
"Libraries  and  Their  Foundations,"  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie: 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  You,  Presiding  Officer:  After  listening 
to  what  our  friend  said,  it  seems  to  me  such  a  descent  to  speak 
upon  any  ordinary  subject.  I  would  that  we  could  have  had  not 
one  word  said  after  that  address,  and  that  we  should  go  home 
with  it  thinking  that  in  that  half-hour's  speech  wre  had  everything 
that  would  enable  us  to  go  home  saying,  "The  most  perfect  cere- 
mony I  have  ever  attended!"  (Applause.) 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ordered  otherwise.  Behold  the  victim 
of  misplaced  confidence!  (Laughter.)  I  thought  the  speech- 
making  came  at  the  banquet  to-morrow  night;  and,  as  I  had 
engagements  and  had  to  leave  to-morrow  morning,  I  didn't  have 
the  slightest  idea  that  I  was  to  be  called  upon  to  address  you. 
And  then  the  subject — "Libraries." 

"O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen!" 

But  I  find  that  great  lights  in  a  profession,  illuminated  with  all 
the  brilliant  lights  around  them,  are  very  apt  to  be  just  not  quite 
as  Well  informed  upon  other  subjects  as  they  might  be.  No  man 
can  know  everything  of  all  the  professions;  and  your  talented 
Chairman  tonight  asked  me  whether  I  was  satisfied  that  the  more 
than  two  thousand  libraries  I  had  given  (and,  I  believe,  about 
fifty-five  millions  of  dollars  devoted  to  libraries) — whether  I  was 
satisfied  that  they  would  yield  a  satisfactory  return. 

Now,  I  was  glad  he  asked  me  that,  because  that  gives  me  some 
excuse  for  answering  the  question.    I  say,  that  if  I  had  to  choose 
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again  what  branch  of  usefulness  I  would  embrace,  the  first  thing 
I  would  do  would  be  again  to  say  to  every  community  of  the 
English-speaking  race  in  any  part  of  the  world:  "Any  community 
that  will  furnish  a  site  and  maintain  a  free  library,  I  devote  this 
money  to,  as  the  best  use  that  I  can  make  of  surplus  wealth." 
(Applause.) 

Ask  your  admirable  Librarian  here  (because,  whether  a  library 
is  worth  living  or  not  depends  upon  the  librarian) — ask  him  what 
he  can  tell  you  about  Philadelphia.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  circu- 
lated two  millions  of  books  last  year,  and  that  four  millions  of 
books  were  read  in  this  city  by  visitors  to  the  various  libraries. 

It  is  not  what  a  library  does  that  ends  the  account.  It  is  quite 
as  much  what  it  prevents.  Where  would  the  young  men  be  if 
they  were  not  in  the  library?  And  the  hundreds  of  letters  that  I 
have  got  from  parents  (I  keep  them  now  in  a  box),  especially  from 
mothers,  telling  me  that  the  opening  of  the  Free  Library  in  their 
town  had  changed  their  boy;  that  he  was  there  every  night,  and 
he  was  pursuing  the  subjects  which  appealed  most  to  him!  Now 
let  me  tell  you  what  Mr.  Thomson  told  the  Chairman  just  now: 
A  boy  pursuing  any  profession,  going  to  pursue  a  profession — 
an  apprentice — can  go  into  your  library  this  year  and  he  can  get 
from  the  librarian  the  list  of  books  bearing  upon  the  very  pursuit 
that  he  is  engaged  in.  He  is  carried  along.  We  find  in  Pitts- 
burgh, in  our  technical  schools,  where  we  have  already  2000  boys 
— we  find  the  libraries  near  them  the  greatest  benefit.  They  study 
in  the  technical  school  and  they  go  to  the  library  for  the  very 
authorities  that  are  needed. 

There  is  another  point  wherein  the  library  goes  to  my  heart.  It 
doesn't  do  one  thing  for  anybody  for  nothing.  (Applause.)  A 
young  man  has  to  help  himself  before  the  library  will  help  him. 
(Applause.)  That  is  another  great  point  about  a  library.  You 
get  nothing  for  nothing,  and  the  bright  boys  are  those  that  get  all 
the  advantages  from  the  library. 

I  have  done  rather  a  wholesale  business  in  libraries  (laughter), 
and  two  gentlemen  in  this  room  are  responsible  for  getting  more 
than  100  libraries.    You  and  Mr.  Thomson — well,  Philadelphia 
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— why,  what  oughtn't  I  do  for  Philadelphia?  It  was  my  .second 
home  when  I  was  a  young  man.  In  Pittsburgh  I  was  called  here 
often  by  my  superiors,  that  they  would  give  me  instructions;  and 
sometimes  1  think  I  gave  them  a  few  instructions.  (Laughter.) 

1  was  great  for  quoting  Shakespeare  and  othes  poets;  and,  do 
you  know,  I  got  a  great  reputation  among  my  colleagues?  More 
than  once  the  quotation  was  taken  as  original.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  I  certainly  traded  on  borrowed  capital  to  a  great 
extent  in  my  youth. 

Now,  Mr.  Thomson  got  thirty  libraries — Philadelphia.  I  wras 
very  often  here,  as  I  told  you,  and  I  had  a  second  home  in  the 
home  of  my  dear  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franciscus,  1823  Chestnut; 
a  room  was  there  for  me,  kept  for  me,  to  be  taken  advantage  of  at 
any  time;  so  that  I  claim  kindred  with  you  people  of  Philadelphia, 
and  I  gave  those  thirty  libraries  writh  intense  satisfaction.  But 
this  gentleman,  Mr.  Billings — well,  the  gallery  may  not  have 
heard  as  much  of  him;  he  doesn't  play  to  the  gallery  so  much  as  to 
these  learned  gentlemen  below;  he  called  one  morning,  and  he 
walked  out  of  my  house  with  a  little  document  giving  him  seventy- 
eight  branch  libraries  (applause) — the  greatest  wholesale  order 
(and  yours  the  second)  that  I  have  ever  had  the  advantage  of 
filling.  Throughout  the  days  afterward  occurred  congratulations: 
"Hello!  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Carnegie;  I  congratulate  you." 
"Hold  on!"  I  say;  "what  for?"  "Why,  for  giving  New  York 
seventy-eight  branch  libraries."  "Can't  accept  your  congratu- 
lations. But  if  you  will  congratulate  me  upon  having  induced 
New  York  to  sustain  seventy-eight  libraries,  open  to  all  the  people, 
shake!"  (Applause.) 

Now,  I  rate  the  money  I  give  as  of  very  trifling  moment,  com- 
paratively. And  I  say  the  money  that  a  community  itself  gives 
to  open  a  collection  of  books,  the  people's  university,  to  all  the 
people — I  say  that  is  the  action  that  counts,  that  is  where  money 
tells;  and  what  I  give  may  only  be  considered  as  the  fly  with 
which  we  catch  the  fish.    So  much  for  libraries. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  that  I  come  by  library  building 
by  inheritance.     My  father  was  a  poor  weaver  in  Dunfermline; 
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and  there  stand  the  records  that  he  was  one  of  five  that  bunched 
his  books  and  opened  them  on  a  little  stand  in  his  room — shop — 
for  all  the  people  to  read ;  and  that  library  was  moved  seven  times, 
from  one  place  to  another,  always  to  grander  quarters.  He  fur- 
nished the  first  library  for  Dunfermline,  and  his  son  had  the 
privilege  of  establishing  the  present  library.  I  have  never  known 
a  lineage  for  which  I  would  exchange  that  of  a  library-founding 
weaver.    (Applause.)    So  much  for  libraries. 

Now,  one  word  more  and  I  am  done.  I  hope  I  have  answered 
your  question? 

Mr.  :  You  have,  really! 

Mr.  Carnegie:  Now,  this  is  a  doctors'  meeting;  this  is  the 
medical  profession,  and  we  have  heard  how  it  has  progressed; 
and  no  profession  has  obtained  greater  victory  over  ignorance  than 
the  medical  profession — none  whatever.  What  you  have  recounted 
there,  that  is  history;  but  there  is  much  to  be  desired  yet  from 
the  medical  profession.  I  hear  so  many  different  views  given  as 
to  the  right  mood — of  doing  this  way,  that,  and  the  other,  and 
what  is  best.  It  reminds  me  of  my  friend  Josh  Billings  in  his 
almanac.  You  know  he  printed  a  paper  once  a  week,  and  a 
feature  was,  "Answers  to  Correspondents; "  and  one  correspondent 
writes : 

"My  Dear  Editor:  I  see  in  all  the  papers  that  they  have  dis- 
covered that  fish — fish  is  the  best  diet  for  producing  brain  power, 
because  of  the  phosphorus;  but  there  isn't  any  editor  that  is  wise 
enough  to  tell  us  what  kind  of  fish  is  best" — and  that  is  the  trouble 
with  your  profession.    Well,  Josh  Billings  answered: 

"In  your  case,  try  a  whale  or  two."    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Now,  the  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  must — and  of 
course  they  will — they  must,  because  they  follow  science  and  the 
star-eyed  goddess  of  Truth,  they  will  eventually  come  to  some 
settled  conclusions;  so  that  we  men,  anxious  to  have  long  life  and 
good  health,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  will  know  just  exactly 
what  kind  of  fish  it  is  that  we  should  each  take. 

Gentlemen,  I  came  to  Philadelphia  tonight  at  the  call  of  one 
whom  it  is  a  delight  and  an  honor  to  obey.    When  I  settled  upon 
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the  research  commission  which  is  now,  I  am  delighted  to  say, 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  for  its  work,  I  wished 
all  the  parts  of  the  country  to  be  represented;  and  there  was  one 
man  in  Pennsylvania,  right  here  in  Philadelphia,  that  I  had  heard 
enough  about  and  had  read  about — and  then  I  inquired  from  various 
people,  and  I  said:  "I  will  address  Weir  Mitchell  and  ask  him 
to  represent  this  section  of  the  country."  (Applause.)  Of  course, 
he  responded.  From  the  acquaintanceship  then  formed  it  has 
ripened  into  friendship,  and  it  has  passed  the  friendship  stage  and 
ripened  into  admiration,  and  it  has  passed  that  stage  of  admira- 
tion, and  I  say,  now,  I  have  reached  the  stage  of  genuine  love  and 
affection  for  that  man.  (Applause.) 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  apotheosis  of  his  career.  I  cannot  believe 
that  anything  can  be  produced  in  Philadelphia — and,  of  course, 
it  won't  count  if  it  is  produced  anywhere  else;  nothing,  no  triumph, 
no  ceremony,  no  honor  can  be  bestowed  upon  him  that  can  quite 
equal  this  night,  at  the  very  apex  of  his  life;  and  I  account  myself 
happy  that  I  am  here  present  tonight,  that  I  look  upon  this  scene, 
and  that  I  know  that  as  long  as  memory  holds  its  seat  in  my  brain, 
in  my  happier  moments  I  will  revert  to  this  great  night,  where  I 
met  you  all,  and  where  I  sat  next  Weir  Mitchell;  and  as  I  speak 
the  word,  it  doesn't — it  doesn't  lessen  my  affection  and  my  love 
for  him  to  know  that  there  is  a  wee  drap  blood  atween  us. 
(Applause.)    We  trace  our  heritage  to  Scotland! 

"And  may  dishonor  blot  my  fame, 
And  quench  our  household  fires, 
If  me  or  mine  forget  thy  name — 
Thou  dear  land  of  our  sires!" 

He  is  not  a  more  triumphant-democracy  American  than  I  am. 
That  man  don't  live.  Every  day  that  I  return  here,  every  time 
I  think  of  it,  Ah,  I  think  of  the  glorious  democracy!  Six  lines 
from  Burns,  I  heard  John  Morley  say,  held  the  doors  of  the 
empire;  six  lines  of  Burns  affected  the  political  thought  and 
progress  of  the  world  more  than  all  the  editorials  that  have  ever 
been  written;  and  what  were  those  lines?    He  said  to  me,  "I  need 
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not  ask  you  if  you  know."  I  said,  "No;  I  know  two  of  them." 
What?    Burns — his  call  to  the  Republic  when  she  was  struggling: 

"Columbia's  offspring,  brave  and  free, 
Still  naming  fire  in  danger's  band, 
Ye  know,  and  dare  proclaim, 
The  royalty  of  man" — 

and  these  are  two  of  the  lines  from  Burns. 

Weir  Mitchell  showed  me  a  book  with  Burns'  name  in  it  to- 
night. He  gets  his  lessons,  too,  from  that  great  Democrat.  He 
was  a  good  American  before  America  was;  and  we  are  good 
Americans  now  in  our  lifetime,  and  we  will  die  good  Americans. 
(Applause.) 

One  word  and  I  am  done.  Here  he  stood  today,  here  he 
sits;  and  all  that  can  accompany  old  age  he  has — honor,  love, 
obedience,  troops  of  friends,  and  all  these  you  have,  my  friend, 
and  the  record  you  leave  behind  you,  of  which  none  of  your 
survivors  will  feel  ashamed.  (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster: 

In  the  notable  company  famous  in  the  surgical  achievements  of 
the  city  there  is  one  conspicuous  in  his  success,  untiring  in  his 
devotion  to  the  exactions  of  professional  duty,  marvellous  in  his  un- 
flagging industry.  An  anatomist,  he  has  demonstrated  that  surgical 
dexterity  must  be  the  outcome  of  intimate  anatomical  knowledge; 
a  surgeon,  he  has  accepted  bravely  his  great  responsibilities  and 
performed  his  duties  with  consummate  skill;  an  author,  he  has 
enriched  the  literature  of  his  art  and  has  inspired  those  who  came 
within  the  range  of  his  instruction  to  add  to  their  quota  the  records 
of  our  craft;  a  teacher,  he  counts  his  students  by  the  thousands, 
who  have  carried  throughout  this  land  to  those  who  surround  them 
the  wisdom  of  his  advice,  the  worth  of  his  lessons,  and  the  value  of 
his  uplifting  influence;  a  citizen,  he  is  true  to  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship and  valiant  in  the  battles  for  civic  righteousness;  a  lover  of 
books,  the  precious  burdens  on  the  shelves  of  our  Library  have 
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grown  greater  because  of  his  unfailing  interest  and  generous  help. 
"The  Library  and  its  Treasures,"  W.  W.  Keen. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Keen: 

A  distinguished  savant  on  one  occasion  was  reproached  by  a 
lady  friend  for  having  almost  no  library.  The  story  runs  that  he 
replied,  "Madam,  whenever  I  wish  a  book  on  any  subject  I  write 
one."  Few  of  us  are  so  versatile,  so  audacious,  and  so  witty. 
We  have  to  rely  for  our  books  largely  upon  others;  hence  the 
library. 

We  have  now  installed  in  our  new  building  the  largest,  most 
important,  and  best-housed  medical  library  in  the  United  States, 
except  that  splendid  boast  of  America,  and  indeed  of  the  world, 
the  Surgeon-General's  Library  in  Washington.  The  dedication 
of  this  building,  the  counterpart  of  which  does  not  exist  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  marks  an  epoch  for  medical  libraries  and 
for  medical  societies  in  the  United  States.  It  has  every  modern 
improvement,  including,  of  course,  a  highly  ornamental  and  highly 
interesting  debt. 

The  foundations  of  the  Library  were  laid  in  1788,  when  the 
College  was  only  one  year  old.  Excluding  duplicates,  it  now 
numbers  81,018  bound  volumes — you  see  I  am  very  exact — 
besides  8202  unbound  volumes.  In  addition,  we  have  93,024 
unbound  theses  and  other  pamphlets.  Were  these  all  bound — 
a  task  wre  are  accomplishing  as  fast  as  our  limited  funds  will  allow 
— the  number  of  volumes  in  our  Library  wTould  equal,  or  more 
likely  exceed,  100,000. 

The  Library  is  open  to  all  who  wish  to  use  it,  rot  only  men  and 
women  of  all  schools  of  medicine,  even  including  the  medical 
guerillas,  but  to  any  and  every  person  who  has  a  need  it  can  supply. 

In  our  new  building,  as  you  have  seen,  it  lures  the  reader 
by  its  comfort  and  its  unsurpassed  facilities.  Once  in  its  silken 
toils  it  is  hard,  nay,  often  impossible,  to  tear  one's  self  away. 

One  feature  I  think  is  unique,  and  will  double  its  usefulness. 
We  have  twelve  small  private  study  rooms,  where  any  Fellow 
engaged  in  a  prolonged  and  serious  research  can  shut  himself  off 
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from  interruption,  and,  surrounded  by  his  books,  can  make  his 
notes  or  dictate  papers;  and,  when  called  away,  simply  turn  the 
key  and  find  everything  undisturbed  when  he  returns.  The 
saving  of  time  to  the  student  and  to  the  Library  staff,  and  the  saving 
of  wear  and  tear  to  the  books  are  great,  but  by  no  means  the 
greatest  advantages.  When  everything  invites  to  research,  and  it  is 
made  comfortable  and  relatively  easy,  even  the  half-hearted  may  be 
enticed  or  goaded  to  such  work.  My  only  fear  is  that  we  shall  not 
have  rooms  enough,  for  it  is  a  credit  to  our  Fellowship — and  I 
mention  it  with  pride— that  for  years  past  10  per  cent,  of  our 
Fellows  every  year  have  either  published  new  books  or  new  editions, 
while  the  number  of  journal  articles  written  by  them  would  make 
a  surprising  total. 

We  grow  by  purchase,  gifts,  and  bequests,  and  as  I  look  around 
me  I  see  generous  donors,  whose  names  are  enshrined  upon  our 
shelves  on  the  book  plates  in  many  a  handsome  octavo,  solid 
quarto,  or  sumptuous  folio.  It  has  long  been  a  well-established 
rule  for  every  Fellow  to  bequeath  his  library  to  the  College,  unless 
there  is  a  lineal  descendant  who  may  need  it,  and  anyone  omitting 
such  a  provision  in  his  will  is  believed  seriously  to  imperil  his  future 
salvation. 

Of  the  two  large  reading  rooms  you  have  admired,  one  is  for  the 
perusal  of  books,  where  many  hundreds  of  reference  books  are 
always  accessible,  and  in  the  other  there  are  the  most  important 
of  the  950  medical  journals  and  other  similar  serial  publications 
we  receive.  Our  present  stack,  provided  with  every  device  for 
safety  and  every  means  for  quick  and  satisfactory  service,  will 
accommodate  300,000  volumes,  with  the  possibility  of  almost 
indefinite  future  expansion.  All  our  books  are  stored  there,  with 
two  exceptions — the  reference  books  already  alluded  to,  and  the 
Gross  Memorial  Library,  a  cherished  memento  of  my  own  revered 
teacher  and  predecessor,  to  which  has  been  allotted  a  special 
room. 

Moreover,  we  exchange  with  twenty-eight  foreign  universities. 
Our  files  of  theses  and  dissertations,  therefore,  are  unusually  com- 
plete.   Our  set  of  the  Paris  Theses  from  1798  to  1882  is  as  yet 
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imperfect,  but  from  18S2  to  the  present  it  is  complete,  and  we  now 
obtain  each  annual  issue  of  forty  to  fifty  volumes  as  they  appear. 

Truly,  we  have  provided  materials  for  widespread  intellectual 
indigestion. 

But  I  must  not  linger  over  the  installation  of  the  Library,  but 
say  a  few  words  about  the  books  themselves.  Here  you  will  find 
a  most  diversified  company — from  the  Greek  Diascorides  and  the 
Latin  Celsus  to  the  English  Lister,  the  American  Gross,  and  the 
cosmopolitan  Osier;  here  French  Louis  and  German  Langenbeck 
greet  each  other  most  cordially;  here  Russian,  Finn,  Pole,  Swede, 
Japanese,  Italian,  Spaniard,  and  the  dwellers  in  Roumania  and 
Mesopotamia — all  peoples  and  tongues — can  do  more  than  speak 
to  us;  they  can  keep  silent  in  all  languages,  yet  to  him  whose  eye 
hath  been  annointed  their  illuminating  pages  are  full  of  inspiration. 

Here,  in  the  Library,  you  will  find  the  ~ou  ozco  of  Archimedes  and 
the  levers  which  have  really  moved  the  intellectual  world.  And 
how  tiny  some  of  them  are!  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  only  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  novel,  shook  the  whole  world  of  thought;  and 
that  little  pamphlet  (for  one  may  so  call  it)  of  only  fifty-two  pages 
of  text,  Harvey's  De  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis,  overthrew  medical 
systems  hoary  with  the  authority  of  centuries,  and  ushered'  in  a  new 
era.  Other  books  belong  to  the  "literature  of  knowledge;"  these 
to  the  "literature  of  power." 

We  have  most  of  the  classics  of  medicine,  for  our  older  Fellows 
were  good  Grecians  and  Romans.  Of  the  very  earliest  books,  we 
have  148  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  from  1470  to  1500,  an 
extraordinarily  large  collection  of  the  incunabula  of  medicine. 
Some  of  them  are  among  the  rarest  of  the  rare.  One  is  a  copy  of 
the  first  medical  book  ever  printed  (1470);  others  are  the  first 
medical  dictionary  and  the  first  books  on  diet,  on  diseases  of 
children,  and  diseases  of  the  eye;  while  our  de  Kethams,  Avicennas, 
Ambroise  Pares,  Morgagnis,  Vesaliuses,  and  Harveys  are  not  only 
valuable  in  themselves,  but,  in  the  words  of  Osier,  they  "give  tone 
to  the  shelves,  just  as  do  the  Stuarts  and  Copleys  to  the  dining 
room  of  an  old  mansion."    Editiones  principes  of  Auenbrugger, 
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Laennec,  and  Jenner,  the  last  with  his  autograph  and  inscription, 
are  among  our  boasted  treasures. 

Of  Americana,  we  have  the  first  American  medical  journal, 
Cadwallader's  treatise  on  the  West  India  Dry  Gripes,  printed  by 
Franklin  in  1745,  the  only  known  copy  containing  the  two  prefaces, 
one  of  which  was  afterward  suppressed;  John  Morgan,  On  the 
Medical  Schools  in  America,  printed  by  Bradford,  in  1765;  a  copy 
of  the  first  Medical  Practice  Act  in  the  United  States,  also  printed 
by  Bradford  in  1794,  and  many  other  literary  bonnes  bouches, 
which  make  the  bibliophile's  mouth  water. 

Of  the  3082  medical  portraits — all  card  catalogued,  and  many 
more  as  yet  uncatalogued — the  medals,  book-plates,  diplomas, 
lecture  tickets,  and  medical  curios,  I  have  no  time  to  speak,  save 
to  mention,  among  the  last,  a  lock  of  Jenner's  hair,  a  stethoscope 
of  Laennec,  a  set  of  Perkins'  tractors,  the  knocker  from  the  door 
of  Ephraim  McDowell,  and  a  real  bookworm. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  even  in  our  old  cramped  quarters  we 
have  had  over  12,000  readers  in  a  year,  and  that  we  expect  the 
number  quickly  to  double  in  the  new  home  provided  for  us,  chiefly 
through  your  generosity  ? 

Such  a  Library  is  of  far  wider  service  than  to  the  profession  alone. 
It  cultivates  the  habit  of  reading  and  of  study  in  the  whole  com- 
munity; it  breeds  better  doctors  for  the  City,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation;  it  renders  research  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty;  it  aids 
in  keeping  America  abreast  of  Europe,  and  helps  to  keep  Phila- 
delphia the  medical  centre  it  has  always  been.  As  such,  it  justly 
appeals  to  our  citizens  for  support,  and  especially  for  endowments, 
which  may  well  take  the  form  of  pious  memorials  of  the  cherished 
dead. 

What  now  can  I  say  to  you  younger  Fellows  of  the  College? 
We,  your  elders,  and  before  us  the  fathers,  have  labored  for  a 
century  and  a  quarter,  and  ye  have  entered  into  our  labors.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  use  this  splendid  Library  diligently,  will  add  to 
its  value,  will  adorn  its  shelves  with  many  a  noble  book  whose  title 
page  will  bear  your  own  names,  rapidly  growing  famous;  and  in 
gratitude  you  will  always  bear  its  needs  in  mind  and  give  it  freely 
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of  your  substance.  Here  will  Weir  Mitchell's  stimulating  spirit 
and  his  counterfeit  presentment  look  lovingly  on  the  growing 
treasures  he  has  done  so  much  to  gather  and  to  house,  smiling  a 
benediction  upon  countless  future  readers,  his  grateful  debtors, 
long  after  he  has  passed  into  the  happy  land  where  neurasthenia 
is  not  known  and  the  rest  cure  of  "Ver  Micelli"  is  not  needed. 

The  Toastmaster: 

Turn  we  now  to  one  who  may  trace  his  relationship  to  one  of  our 
founders,  to  the  son  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  College,  and 
to  a  friend,  and  the  representative  of  a  very  generous  friend,  of 
all  of  us  gathered  here  on  this  notable  occasion. 

A  scholar  who  has  exposed  the  fascinations  of  our  Colonial 
history  and  enriched  the  collections  of  our  historic  art;  a  lawyer 
renowned  in  his  profession,  bearing  with  honor  an  honored  name, 
and  striving  for  the  principles  and  practice  of  legal  rectitude;  an 
advocate  pleading  the  cause  of  justice;  a  servant  of  the  public, 
maintaining  with  dignity  and  distinction  the  difficult  and  arduous 
post  of  the  first  legal  officer  of  this  great  Commonwealth;  a  teacher 
successfully  training  those  who  would  join  the  profession  which 
he  so  well  adorns;  an  orator  stirring  his  audience  with  the  lucidity 
of  his  revealing  eloquence.  Hampton  L.  Carson:  "The  College 
and  its  Civic  Relations." 

Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson: 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen:  In  rising  to  respond  to 
the  toast  which  has  just  been  offered,  I  appear  in  a  representative 
rather  than  a  personal  capacity,  and  hence  I  speak  for  others  as 
well  as  for  myself.  On  this  auspicious  occasion  I  bring  you  good 
wishes  for  the  continued  strength  and  usefulness  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  from  the  noble-hearted  and  generous  woman — Anne 
W.  Penfield,  wife  of  Frederic  Courtland  Penfield,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Weightman— whose  name  will  be  held  in  ever- 
lasting gratitude  as  a  munificent  contributor  to  your  building 
fund.     I  bring  you  also  the  felicitations  of  your  sister  profes- 
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sion  of  the  law;  I  bring  also  an  inherited  pride  and  interest  in 
your  welfare,  endeared  to  me  by  tender  associations;  so  that  I 
am  happy  in  this  opportunity  of  expressing  sentiments  which 
command  a  willing  spirit  and  a  grateful  heart — a  spirit  willing  to 
rehearse  your  good  deeds,  a  heart  grateful  for  the  benefits  you  have 
bestowed  upon  your  fellow-men.  Well  may  it  be  said  of  your 
institution  that  you  have  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  as  well  as  in  spirit, 
your  motto,  Non  sibi  sed  toti.  Judging  your  future  by  your  past, 
and  regarding  with  steady  eye  your  honorable  present,  I  may  add 
the  words  of  Tacitus  in  describing  the  well-spent  life  of  Agricola: 
vivit,  vivetque  ad  sempiternam  cetatem. 

I  had  the  privilege  last  Saturday  afternoon  of  visiting  the  New 
Hall,  under  the  guidance  of  one  who,  whether  he  be  regarded  as 
physician,  author,  novelist,  poet,  or  cicerone,  as  interpreter  of  the 
past,  as  guardian  of  the  present,  or  herald  of  the  future,  is  always 
in  the  lead.  As  I  scanned  the  names  of  your  Presidents  and  Vice- 
Presidents,  your  Censors  and  Secretaries,  your  Treasurers,  Libra- 
rians, and  Councillors,  and  the  long  roll  of  distinguished  members; 
as  I  gazed  at  your  pictured  walls  and  saw  the  strong  and  expressive 
lineaments  of  Redman,  Shippen,  Morgan,  Kuhn,  Parrish,  Meigs, 
Wood,  Ruschenberger,  Pepper,  Da  Costa,  Hutchinson,  Gross,  and 
Leidy,  the  dead  became  alive  again.  As  I  look  into  the  faces  of 
the  men  now  before  me,  and  see  those  renowned  in  medicine  and 
surgery — as  I  look  up  and  down  this  glittering  line — the  living 
become  assured  of  immortality  as  I  discern  the  features  of  Mitchell 
and  Keen.  I  see  a  "goodly  fellowship,"  and  "noble  army"  of 
saints,  martyrs,  and  soldiers  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  whose 
knowledge,  skill,  industry,  fortitude,  and  patience  are  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  suffering,  the  expansion  of  science,  and  the  elevation 
of  society,  by  checking  the  ravages  of  disease.  In  truth,  since 
Colonial  days,  and  the  periods  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Framing 
of  the  Constitution,  down  through  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican 
War,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  war  with  Spain,  and  the  long  intervals 
of  peace  between,  your  relations  to  the  City,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation  have  been  close  and  influential,  mitigating  the  evils  of  the 
one  and  emphasizing  the  blessings  of  the  other.    Your  members 
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have  been  the  intimates  of  those  who  shaped  our  counsels,  fought 
our  battles,  and  moulded  our  decrees.  It  was  Thomas  Bond  and 
Thomas  Cadwalader  who  were  associated  with  Franklin  in 
founding  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital;  it  was  Morgan,  Shippen,  and 
Rush  who  trod  with  Washington  the  bleeding  snows  at  Valley 
Forge;  it  was  Hewson  who  faced  the  raging  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
1820,  as  it  was  Chapman  who  was  the  hero  of  the  cholera  epidemic 
in  1832;  it  was  Physick  who  saved  by  his  knife  the  life  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  the  greatest  constitutional  jurist  that  America 
has  ever  seen;  it  was  Wistar  who  was  the  confidential  friend  of 
Chief  Justice  Tilghman;  it  was  Woodhouse  who  served  with  the 
army  of  St.  Clair,  just  as  it  was  Brinton  who  served  with  the  army 
of  Grant;  it  was  Pancoast  and  Gross  who  walked  the  hospitals  in 
the  midst  of  civil  strife,  as  it  was  men  of  today  who  braved  the 
dangers  of  the  camps  at  Chickamauga,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  distant 
Philippines.  It  is  men  of  your  profession  who  have  suggested 
many  of  the  most  beneficent  of  our  statutes,  guarding  the  portals 
of  the  profession  against  the  intrusion  of  the  charlatan  and  the 
ignorant,  protecting  the  children  of  our  public  and  private  schools 
from  smallpox,  establishing  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Health  Depart- 
ment, securing  the  purity  of  our  water  supply,  controlling  the 
system  of  sewers  and  drainage  throughout  the  entire  State,  teaching 
the  ignorant  the  rules  of  sanitation,  and  educating  the  wealthy  in 
the  noblest  forms  of  altruism.  It  is  you  who  "do  good  by  stealth, 
and  blush  to  find  it  fame,"  and  clasp  hands  with  the  great  philan- 
.  thropist  in  giving  mountain  air  to  the  victims  of  the  White  Plague. 

Consider  the  relations  of  the  College  of  Physicians  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  the 
Medico-Chirurgical,  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  Episcopal 
Hospital,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Methodist,  the  Polyclinic,  St.  Vin- 
cent's, and  all  our  constellated  jewels  of  charity,  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Library.  Strike  all  these  out  of  existence,  or  blot  out  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  lives  and  labors  of  your  foremost  men,  and  what  an 
intellectual,  moral,  scientific,  hygienic,  and  social  bankruptcy 
would  ensue. 
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When  Lord  Bacon  devised  the  fable  of  the  New  Atlantis,  to  the 
end  that  he  might  exhibit  a  model  of  a  college  instituted  for  the 
interpretation  of  Nature,  and  the  production  of  great  and 
marvellous  works  for  the  benefit  of  men,  he  fitted  it  into  the  frame- 
work of  an  ideal  commonwealth,  and  commended  it  with  the 
blessing  of  God  to  the  "good  of  nations."  He  laid  particular 
stress  upon  the  prolongation  of  life,  the  restoration  of  youth,  the 
retardation  of  age,  the  curing  of  diseases  counted  incurable,  the 
mitigation  of  pain,  the  increasing  and  exalting  of  the  intellectual 
parts,  the  force  of  the  imagination,  either  upon  another  body  or 
upon  the  body  itself,  the  drawing  of  new  foods  out  of  substances 
not  yet  then  in  use.  He  wrote  of  "some  degrees  of  flying  in  the 
air,"  of  ships  and  boats  for  going  "under  water,"  and  of  means 
to  convey  sounds  in  trunks  and  pipes  in  strange  lines  and  distances. 
The  vastness  of  his  mind — and,  let  me  proudly  add,  it  was  the 
mind  of  a  trained  lawyer  as  well  as  a  philosopher — was  illustrated 
in  thus  prefiguring  inventions  and  discoveries  which  translate 
themselves  today  into  medical,  surgical,  scientific,  electrical,  sub- 
marine, and  aeronautic  terms,  and  placing  them  in  association  with 
the  State.  It  was  but  an  anticipation  of  much  that  you  have  done 
in  the  establishment  of  your  civic  relations  through  the  practice  of 
a  learned  profession. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  prophecy,  let  it  be  predicted  that  your 
descendants,  contending  with  death,  disease,  and  filth,  will  see  the 
day — God  speed  the  hour — when  swords  and  bullets,  sashes  and 
epaulets,  shall  vanish  with  the  fevers  of  the  camp  and  the  ragged 
wounds  of  war,  because  the  nations,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  will 
exchange  violence  for  the  true  meaning  of  the  mission  of  Him  who 
came  to  proclaim  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  toward  man. 

The  Toastmaster: 

There  is  one  who  has  upheld  and  advanced  the  prestige  of  a 
distinguished  medical  ancestry  in  the  fields  of  clinical  research  and 
of  clinical  practice;  who  has  entered  the  province  of  histologic 
investigation,  pursued  his  studies  along  original  lines,  and  recorded 
them  with  scholarly  precision;  who  has  served  the  College,  and 
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that  right  loyally,  as  friend,  councillor,  and  President,  setting  and 
steering  straight  her  course  with  courage  horn  of  conviction,  fol- 
lowing ever  the  call  of  official  duty  and  maintaining  it  with  quiet 
dignity.  Earnest  in  purpose,  constant  in  effort,  efficient  in  practice, 
that  to  which  we  cling  so  proudly  and  which  he  so  well  and  bravely 
exemplifies,  becomes  his  toast — "The  College  and  its  Traditions," 
Arthur  V.  Meigs. 

Dr.  Arthur  V.  Meigs: 

The  College  and  its  Traditions!  It  would  take  much  time  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  theme  that  has  been  assigned  me,  for  the  College 
is  an  inexhaustible  subject  to  all  of  us;  and,  as  tradition  includes 
not  only  that  which  has  been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  of 
opinions,  customs,  and  practices,  but  also  that  which  is  embodied 
in  literature,  the  subject  covers  the  whole  history  of  the  institution. 
Do  not,  however,  be  alarmed,  for  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  you  a 
complete  history. 

It  requires  but  little  consideration  of  our  traditions  to  make  it 
plain  that  from  its  institution  the  College  has  been  able  to  com- 
mand the  interest  and  best  efforts  of  the  wisest  and  strongest  men 
in  the  profession  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia.  The  founders,  and, 
since  their  time,  the  foremost  men  of  every  generation  of  physicians 
of  the  city,  have  given  unstintingly  of  their  time  and  labor  to  the 
College.  Why  have  the  leading  men  of  the  profession  since  1787 
been  willing  so  to  labor  for  a  society  that  was  able  to  give  but  little 
in  return?  The  men  of  the  pas:  and  wre  of  today — I  firmly  believe 
— are  attracted  and  bound  to  the  College  because  its  tradition  is  that 
the  society  must  always  make  the  elevation  of  the  profession  of 
medicine  its  principal  end.  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  listen  to  those 
who  preach  pessimism,  and  tell  you  that  physicians  have  become 
mercenary  and  that  the  profession  has  departed  from  the  altruistic 
standards  that  our  forefathers  in  medicine  upheld.  It  is  not  the 
possession  of  a  superb  library  and  a  handsome  hall  that  has  given 
this  medical  society  its  preeminent  position.  These  are  adjuncts 
that  are  almost  necessary,  and  a  noble  hall,  such  as  we  have  just 
dedicated,  is  no  more  than  a  fitting  setting  to  the  work.    It  is  not, 
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however,  these  things  that  give  to  the  College  its  position,  but  its 
noble  traditions,  which  had  their  foundations  laid  at  the  beginning 
of  the  institution,  and  which  we  of  today  must  firmly  hold,  and 
hand  down  unbroken  to  our  successors. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  believe  is  one  source  of  the  strength  of  the 
College — it  is  its  freedom  from  entangling  alliances.  Our  society 
stands  entirely  alone  at  a  time  when  combination  is  the  common 
order  of  the  day.  The  College  has  heretofore  been  so  prosperous, 
and  has  increased  so  rapidly  in  size  and  power  of  usefulness,  under 
the  policy  of  standing  aloof,  that  for  my  own  part  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  it  enter  into  a  formal  combination  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion. Perhaps  you  do  not  all  know  that  the  College  was  one  of 
the  societies  that  founded  the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  we  regularly  sent  delegates  to  that  body, 
which  has  now  become  so  large  and  powerful  and  useful.  After 
a  time  it  was  decided  that  only  State  and  county  societies  could 
form  parts  of  the  Association,  and  the  College  was  deprived  of  its 
membership  and  rights,  to  the  great  indignation  of  some  of  our 
Fellows,  as  I  have  myself  heard  them  say.  There  must  have  been 
a  good  deal  of  bitterness  of  feeling  at  the  time.  Now,  however,  it 
seems  t  >  me  quite  evident  that  the  separation  has  been  of  advantage 
to  both  organizations.  The  College,  I  think,  must  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  larger  body  if  the  relation  had  been  continued, 
and  to  have  continued  it,  could  have  added  but  little  strength  to 
the  American  Medical  Association,  which  was  quite  able  to  stand 
alone.  Although  we  have  no  official  relation  with  any  other 
organization,  we  have  for  a  good  many  years  lived  in  the  same 
building  with  most  of  the  medical  societies  of  our  city,  and  our 
mutual  feelings  are  those  of  respect  and  good  wishes.  I  am  sure 
that  I  truly  represent  every  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
when  I  say  that  we  ardently  hope  for  the  prosperity  of  every  one  of 
the  good  societies  that  shares  with  us  the  shelter  of  a  single  roof. 

A  glance  at  Dr.  Ruschenberger's  book,  An  Account  of  the 
Institution  and  Progress  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia during  a  Hundred  Years,  reveals  much  that  is  interesting 
and  at  the  same  time  shows  that  we  of  today  should  be  encouraged. 
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It  is  evident  that  our  forefathers  had  some  triumphs,  and  that  their 
difficulties  were  very  like  our  own,  if  reasonable  account  be  taken 
of  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  organization,  and  that  everything 
with  which  we  deal  is,  therefore,  upon  a  larger  scale.  For  instance, 
it  is  recorded  that  "the  Treasurer  reported,  June  3  (1862),  that 
$5000,  loaned  on  the  security  of  a  mortgage,  had  been  deposited 
in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  College.  The  payment  of  interest  on 
that  loan  continued  to  be  a  serious  encumbrance,  and  there  was  no 
prospect  at  any  time  that  the  society  would  ever  be  able  to  pay  the 
principal."  In  comparison  with  the  sums  with  which  we  deal  today, 
imagine  a  debt  of  $5000  being  a  "serious  incumbrance."  The 
city  of  Philadelphia  has  indeed  grown  since  1862,  and  the  College 
with  it.  Although  we  are  sometimes  in  ill  humor  for  a  time  after 
municipal  elections,  upon  the  whole  we  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
growth  and  prosperity  both  of  our  city  and  of  our  College. 

It  always  seems  to  me  that  the  preservation  of  the  records  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  for  any  combination  of  men  forming 
a  society  if  they  expect  it  to  endure.  The  records  of  the  College 
are  dignified,  and  they  tell  its  history.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  man} 
difficulties  were  overcome  in  the  past,  and  by  reading  between  the 
lines  it  can  be  recognized  that  grave  differences  of  opinion  arose, 
which  might  indicate  that  there  were  quarrels.  Time  has  smoothed 
out  the  rough  places,  and  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the 
records  were  kept  by  faithful  secretaries,  who  wrote  in  measured 
phrases,  which  told  the  history  of  action  and  ignored  the  petty 
things. 

No  after-dinner  speech,  I  suppose,  could  be  considered  complete 
without  a  story,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  tell  you  a  short  one.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  I  was  sitting  one  day  with  the  late  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Meigs,  who  was  for  a  good  many  years  Vice-President  of  the 
College,  and  by  some  chance  I  asked  him  about  his  bills  and 
professional  charges.  His  answer  was  brief.  "By  George,"  he 
said,  "no  man  ever  paid  me  for  my  professional  services;  the 
world  is  so  organized  that  I  am  obliged  to  accept  an  honorarium." 
Through  a  long  and  arduous  life  as  a  physician  in  practice,  and 
as  a  professor  in  a  college,  he  had  followed  that  principle,  and  at 
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the  end,  after  he  had  retired  from  active  work,  he  believed  in  it 
more  firmly  than  he  had  at  the  beginning.  You  are  asking  your- 
selves, perhaps,  why  does  he  tell  us  such  an  Old  World  and  foolish 
story?  Gentlemen,  my  story  is  neither  Old  World  nor  foolish;  it 
is  not  even  impractical;  for  the  principle  involved  had  been  the 
sheet-anchor  during  life  of  a  man  who  started  without  influence 
and  rose  to  the  best  kind  of  success.  At  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
supported  in  a  philosophical  and  dignified  old  age  by  the  remem- 
brance that  that  principle  had  guided  his  daily  actions.  Why 
have  I  told  my  story  ?  I  have  told  it  in  order  to  show  you  the  sort 
of  men  the  College  formerly  contained,  and  to  give  me  an  opening 
to  declare  my  belief  that  the  roll  includes  today  the  names  of  as 
good  men,  and  men  as  altruistic,  as  have  been  in  it  at  any  time 
since  its  foundation.  These  men  will  carry  on  its  traditions,  which 
is  to  discourage  all  that  is  evil,  and  to  strive  continually  for  the 
elevation  of  the  profession  of  medicine. 
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RECEPTION  IN  THE  NEW  HALL  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
OF  PHYSICIANS,  NOVEMBER  11,  1909. 


Dr.  James  Tyson,  Introducing  Dr.  Mitchell. 


I  know  quite  well  that  the  orator  of  the  evening  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  a  Philadelphia  audience,  or,  indeed,  to  any  American 
audience.  There  is,  however,  a  side  of  Dr.  Mitchell  with  which 
you  who  are  not  of  the  profession  are  less  familiar,  however  much 
you  may  know  of  him  as  an  author  and  eminent  physician.  It 
is  that  of  his  relation  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  what  he 
has  done  for  it,  his  unbounded  love  for  it,  and  the  pride  he  takes 
in  its  elevation  to  a  higher  standard  of  excellence.  This  he  has 
shown  by  losing  no  opportunity  to  present  its  claims  to  honorable 
recognition  by  the  community  at  large,  in  Municipal,  in  State,  and 
in  National  affairs,  by  personifying  its  best  types  in  the  dramatis 
personoe  of  his  writings,  and  by  generous  gifts  of  money,  of  rare 
books,  and  curios  to  the  College.  Everywhere  about  us  we  see  the 
evidence  of  his  interest  and  of  his  liberality.  Without  his  aid  we 
could  not,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  have  erected  this  useful  and 
beautiful  home,  and  by  him  our  interest  has  been  kept  keenly 
awake.  It  is  that  I  might  briefly  allude  to  this  side  of  his  life,  for 
the  information  of  tfiose  who  do  not  know  it,  that  I  desired  to  take 
advantage  of  my  office  to  introduce  him  as  our  greatest  benefactor 
and  as  Philadelphia's  first  and  foremost  citizen. 
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I  am  honored  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  this  ancient 
collegiate  society  with  the  duty  of  making  you  welcome  to  the 
hospitality  of  our  New  Hall. 

Few  of  you  who  face  me  now  but  have  known  some  of  your 
present  hosts  in  hours  of  anxiety,  in  a  day  of  release  from  fear,  or 
at  a  time  when  we  were  made  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  defeat. 

You  have  known  us  thus  as  individuals.  Here  tonight,  as  a 
society  representative  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  we  greet 
you,  our  guests.  I  find  it  fitting  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  Phila- 
delphians  of  this  institution  in  its  relation  to  the  City,  the  State, 
and  the  Country.  I  hope  not  to  be  uninteresting;  I  promise  to  be 
brief. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  ever  been  written  a  history  carried 
through  the  ages  of  any  one  of  the  learned  professions.  Most 
interesting  would  it  be  to  trace  the  influence  upon  the  physician 
of  social  forms  and  fancies,  religions  and  governments,  to  learn 
how  much  of  his  professional  characteristics  are  permanent,  how 
much  have  undergone  a  change.  It  would,  I  believe,  be  found 
that  in  the  Old  World  the  definite  boundaries  of  caste  and  long 
settled  restrictions  kept  him  for  centuries  in  the  bondage  of  un- 
yielding limitations.  He  held  on  his  course  of  progressive  advance, 
but  was  forbidden  by  custom  to  be  or  to  do  many  things  which  he 
might  reasonably  have  desired  to  be  or  to  do.  His  social  status 
was  unalterably  defined. 

In  some  European  countries  it  is  today  as  despotically  settled. 
Even  in  England — where  are  many  roads  which  lead  to  coveted 
title — only  once  has  a  peerage  rewarded  exceptional  achieve- 
ment in  medicine.    Nor  until  of  late  have  sons  of  the  titled  classes 
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been  willing  to  enter  my  profession.  It  is  all  changing  for  the 
better,  but  I  doubt  a  little  if  the  practising  physician  in  Great 
Britain  is  as  free  from  the  bondage  of  custom  and  popular  preju- 
dices as  are  his  American  brothers. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  in  England,  the 
habits,  manners,  social  place,  and  even  the  dress  of  the  doctor 
were  governed  by  customs  which  were  the  more  despotic  because  of 
being  the  outcome  of  the  unquestioned  legislation  of  conventional 
usage.  It  must  have  been  for  some  of  the  men  thus  fettered  a  glad 
day  when  the  tide  of  immigration  flowed  westward.  It  opened  a 
new  world  of  resourceful  liberty  to  the  physician.  Being  usually 
the  most  intelligent  and  best  educated  of  the  emigrants,  he  made 
ready  use  of  this  heritage  of  freedom.  Here  in  Pennsylvania  he 
was  especially  fortunate,  for  by  happy  accident  he  was  in  many 
instances  within  the  friendship  of  William  Penn,  and  in  some 
cases  of  that  gentle  blood  and  breeding  which  did  not  lose  in  the 
new  land  a  certain  influential  value.  These,  our  earliest  physi- 
cians, were  generally  Welsh,  and  nearly  all  were  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Like  the  great  Proprietor,  they  came  hither  with 
the  desire  to  find  in  this  new  land  that  loftiest  freedom — the  liberty 
of  the  worshipping  soul.  They  found  also  other  privileges.  In 
colonial  New  England  the  clergy  ruled  the  State.  In  New  York 
commerce  and  the  landholders  were  dominant.  In  the  South 
the  planter  held  sway.  In  this  city,  which  for  a  time  was  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  physician  had  in  our  early  days  such 
political  and  social  power  as  belonged  to  him  as  a  class  nowhere 
else.  The  results  for  him  and  the  Commonwealth  were  interesting. 
The  small  need  for  medical  aid  in  the  young  city  must  have  given 
the  doctor  much  leisure,  and  that  he  was  selected  for  offices  unre- 
lated to  his  medical  work  proves  his  great  superiority  to  the  mass 
of  our  early  settlers,  and  was,  I  think,  peculiar  to  us. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wynne,  who  came  in  the  "Welcome"  with  the 
Proprietor  in  1682,  was  for  three  years  President  of  that  first 
Legislative  Assembly  of  which  Dr.  Edward  Jones,  his  son-in-law, 
was  a  member.  Dr.  Thomas  Lloyd  became  Deputy  Governor, 
President  of  Council,  and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.    Dr.  Thomas 
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Graeme,  of  Scotch  descent,  a  man  in  large  practice,  was  at  one 
time  or  another  Naval  Officer,  Master-in-Chancery,  and  at  last 
Chief  Justice,  with  a  salary  of  $250  a  year.  He  founded  our  St. 
Andrew's  Society.  He  aided  to  create  the  Philosophical  Society, 
and  died  Collector  of  the  Port.  Dr.  Griffith  Owen,  Penn's  physi- 
cian, was  between  visits,  of  the  Assembly,  a  Commissioner  of 
Property,  Deputy  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Coroner,  and  at  last  Judge 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  These  doctors  were  variously 
useful.  Dr.  John  Kearsley  planned  Christ  Church,  and,  as  a 
legislator,  presided  over  the  Assembly. 

Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader  was  for  years,  from  1755,  Member 
of  the  Council  and  Assemblv,  and  was  also  activelv  useful  in 
making  Indian  treaties  and  in  arranging  fortifications  for  the 
defence  of  the  city.  The  physician  of  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  the  busy  founder  of  schools,  hospitals,  colleges, 
learned  societies  and  libraries.  It  is  in  some  respects  a  singular 
story,  of  which  with  justice  we  are  proud;  it  should  be  more  fully 
told.  At  a  later  day  Benjamin  Rush  was  a  signer  of  the  stern 
arraignment  of  the  Crown  and  during  a  life  of  vast  industry  a 
member  of  almost  every  legislative  body  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  Dr.  William  Shippen,  too,  was  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
I  may  add  that,  besides  the  many  lawyers  who  signed  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  there  were  five  men  who  had  practised 
medicine. 

I  have  desired  to  make  clear  to  you  how  large  was  the  life  of  the 
physician  in  this  city  during  the  eighteenth  century.  No  social 
fetters  hindered  him;  no  clogging  traditions  forbade  him  personal 
independence.  Nowhere  else,  in  any  land,  had  the  doctor  asserted 
his  freedom  as  a  man  to  do  what  he  pleased,  if  only  as  a  physician 
he  did  with  thoroughness  the  medical  business  in  which  the  public 
found  use  for  him.  It  is  so  to  this  day,  as  some  of  us  most  thank- 
fully know.  To  men  like  these  we  of  this  city  owe,  with  much 
else  of  as  permanent  value,  the  foundation  of  this  Collegiate 
Society.  It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  we  have  asked  hither  tonight 
what  is  most  representative  of  the  historic  and  social  life  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  remind  you  of  what  this  institution  is  today  and  has 
been  in  the  past. 
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And  now  go  back  with  me  to  the  birthday  of  this  College. 
Philadelphia  had  then  some  40,000  people.  It  was  the  seat  of 
Government.  Franklin,  Bartram,  and  Rittenhouse  represented 
its  science.  Washington,  at  fifty-six,  was  then  of  the  troubled 
men  who  were  in  this  year  to  forge  the  constitutional  bond  destined 
to  be  the  parent  of  so  much  good  and  to  sow  in  its  indecisions  the 
seed  of  so  much  bloodshed. 

In  the  Academy  building,  on  Fourth  Street,  south  of  Arch,  then 
in  use  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  evening  of  January 
2,  ]  787,  assembled  a  notable  group  of  men.  I  seem  to  see  these 
ruddy  gentles  by  the  dim  light  of  the  candles,  for  which  I  find  our  first 
bill  of  2s.  6d.  There  are  some  in  Quaker  beavers,  and  all  are  in 
knee  breeches  and  stockings,  with  gold  buckles,  or  silver,  on  the 
low  shoes,  good  lace  neckgear  and  wrist  ruffles.  The  powdered 
wig  is  here — a  fading  fashion.  They  sat,  I  am  sure,  with  between 
their  legs  the  professional  gold-headed  cane.  Now  and  then,  to 
aid  their  deliberations,  they  consulted  the  meditative  snuff-box.  I 
find,  too,  a  receipted  bill,  lie?.,  for  a  bushel  of  sand — I  presume 
to  cover  the  floor. 

In  this  old  building  Whitfield  preached.  To  the  east,  across 
the  street,  was  the  Quaker  burial  ground.  To  the  west  was  the 
graveyard  of  Christ  Church.  In  one  or  other  of  these  final  homes 
nearly  all  of  these  men  were  to  find  at  last  repose.  Some  wit  was 
wasted  on  the  doctors  in  consultation  between  two  graveyards. 

I  want  to  connect  these,  our  own  ancestors,  with  the  family  history 
of  the  city.  It  is  almost  enough  to  mention  the  names  of  these 
men.  They  sound  familiar  as  the  hour,  for  here  with  us  wealth 
has  not  been  essential  to  keep  families  in  the  social  foreground  of 
repute. 

Of  the  founders  of  this  Society  were  John  Jones,  Benjamin 
Rush,  William  Shippen,  Adam  Kuhn,  James  Hutchinson,  Gerardus 
Clarkson,  John  Redman,  George  Glentworth,  Samuel  Powel 
Griffiths,  John  Morris,  John  Carson,  John  Foulke,  and,  later, 
Michael  Leib,  Caspar  Wistar,  Parke,  Dorsey,  and  others. 

Let  me  add  their  medical  ancestors  and  teachers:  Wynne,  Jones, 
Graeme,  Cadwalader,  Griffith,  Owen,  Bond,  Lloyd,  and  the  elder 
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John  Kearsley.  A  long  roll  of  our  city  families  trace  their  descent 
from  members  of  these  memorable  groups.  Of  our  own  founders 
were  many  who  assisted  at  the  birth  of  the  nation,  rode  with 
Washington,  and  shared  the  fates  of  indecisive  battles  and  the 
privations  of  Morristown  and  Valley  Forge. 

As  soldier-surgeons  they  knew  the  national  neglect  which  rewarded 
the  services  of  the  army  doctor  of  our  later  history.  It  is  no  pleas- 
ing thing  to  confess  that  no  monumental  marble  tells  of  the  gallant 
gentlemen  who  were  heroes  of  Surgeon  Reed's  immortal  victory 
over  yellow  fever.  What  record  is  there  of  the  surgeons  who  fell 
on  many  battlefields  in  our  Civil  War?  They  died  while  aiding 
the  wounded,  or  were  killed  while  calmly  operating  under  fire 
where  bullets  were  raining  death.  What  test  of  courage  compares 
to  that?  The  land  is  populous  with  statues  of  generals,  some  of 
whom  are  ever  most  gratefully  to  be  remembered,  some  of  whom 
it  were  as  grateful  to  forget.  No  such  memorials  record  the 
country's  gratitude  to  the  surgeon-soldier — that  essential  partner 
in  the  terrible  business  of  war. 

Look  around  you  in  this  noble  hall.  We  at  least  do  not  forget. 
Here  are  portraits  of  the  physicians  who  were  friends  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  Lafayette,  and  Hamilton.  I  should  like  to  have  been 
physician  to  Hamilton!  The  portraits  of  our  Presidents  are  here, 
from  John  Redman,  in  1787,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  "by  his 
soothing  manner  he  suspended  pain,  or  chased  it  away  by  his 
conversation."  I  fear  the  secret  of  this  anesthetic  manner  is  lost 
today.  I  should  like  to  linger  over  these  notable  personalities,  our 
founders.  Rush  would  need  too  large  a  page.  Most  of  them 
are  well  known.  Some  have  but  a  brief  record;  thus  Glent- 
worth,  whose  history  is  in  a  line  of  a  letter  of  Washington.  He 
says  of  this,  his  surgeon  Glentworth:  "No  nobler  man  or  more 
skilful  physician  ever  lived — an  estimable  friend."  With  such 
brief  judgments  I  could  sum  up  for  you  how  these  men  were  con- 
sidered in  their  own  day.  They  seem,  indeed,  very  near  to  us 
when,  for  instance,  we  come  upon  Caspar  Wistar,  whose  name, 
given  in  his  honor  to  the  beautiful  vine  Wistaria,  is  heard  in  every 
country.  Of  him  it  was  said:  "Decorous,  suave,  honorable,  and 
courteous,  he  forgot  nothing  except  injuries." 
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Many  of  our  pictures  of  the  men  of  a  more  recent  time  must  for 
some  who  are  here  tonight  call  up  grateful  memories. 

I  remind  myself  and  you  that  this  is  the  new  home  of  a  Phila- 
delphia institution  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  old.  It  was 
felt  by  us  that  it  should  be  something  more  important,  more 
monumental,  than  merely  a  place  for  our  meetings  and  our  great 
Library. 

Of  this  last  a  word  is  needed.  As  you  wander  you  will  come 
at  the  back  of  the  hall  upon  the  iron  book  stacks  which  guard 
89,000  volumes  and  100,000  pamphlets.  An  absolutely  free 
Library,  it  is  open  to  all  who  would  read  here.  A  card  from  a 
Fellow  gives  permission  as  freely  to  take  books  home.  Here 
come  and  are  welcome  men  and  many  women,  physicians  of  every 
sect,  reporters,  the  laity,  in  search  of  knowledge  of  spas,  climatic 
conditions,  and  other  matters  of  interest.  What  this  vast  collection 
is  to  us,  how  essential,  I  need  not  say.  It  preserves  for  us  the 
changing  story  of  our  history,  and  we  are  kept  in  constant  touch 
with  the  science  of  all  nations  by  the  receipt  of  900  journals. 

Let  me  now  ask  your  attention  to  our  performance  of  another 
important  public  service  in  our  Directory  for  Nurses.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  fee  formerly  asked  for  furnishing  a  nurse 
is  now  abolished.  The  Directory  is  to-day  as  free  as  is  our  Library. 
It  is  simple.  A  telephone  call  brings  a  nurse  to  the  bedside.  You 
may  get  some  idea  of  the  vast  usefulness  of  this  service  when  I  tell 
you  that  since  1882  the  Directory  has  answered  over  43,000  requests 
for  trained  nurses.  Pray  understand  that  no  charge  is  made  for 
furnishing  a  nurse. 

This  hall  was  meant  to  be  also  a  monument  commemorative  of 
men  who  served  alike  their  city,  their  country,  and  their  God.  It 
is  yours  in  this  sense.  It  is  also  ours.  Some  of  the  rooms  which 
bear  names  you  share  or  with  which  you  have  ancestral  connec- 
tion are  furnished  by  families  as  memorials  of  their  medical 
forefathers. 

Within  and  without,  nothing  in  the  way  of  taste-guided  thought- 
fulness  has  been  spared  to  make  this  building  an  ornamental 
addition  to  the  city.    It  owes  its  unusual  architectural  charm  to 
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the  skill  of  Messrs.  Stewardson  &  Jamieson,  to  whom  I  gladly 
offer  the  thanks  of  the  College;  as  warmly  I  thank  the  members 
of  the  Building  Committee,  who  have  given  to  every  detail  an 
incredible  amount  of  industry,  time,  and  thought. 

To  this,  our  new  home,  we  welcome  you  tonight. 

This  building  could  not  have  been  built  for  years  had  it  not  been 
for  the  generous  gifts  not  only  of  our  citizens,  but  of  friends  else- 
where, who  understood  that  the  history  of  medicine  in  this  city  is 
national  property.  To  speak  rightly  of  those  who  gave  would  be 
only  to  insist  that  the  giver  of  $5  may  be  on  an  equality  of  generous 
expenditure  with  the  giver  of  $100,000.  The  list  of  subscribers, 
soon  to  be  printed  in  the  record  of  our  present  commemoration, 
will  gratefully  mention  all  who  gave.  Of  them,  were  nearly  all 
the  Fellows  of  the  College. 

I  end  with  but  one  regret.  We  enter  our  new  home  with  a 
certain  amount  of  debt.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  this  audience  are 
Philadelphians  who  will  find  pleasure  in  the  opportunity  to  aid  us 
in  meeting  this  obligation. 

The  President  and  Fellows  will  now  receive  you,  our  friendly 
guests. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  FUND  FOR 
BUILDING  AND  FURNISHING  THE  NEW 
COLLEGE  BUILDING. 


Abbott,  Dr.  A.  C. 

Adler,  Dr.  L.  H. 

Allen,  Dr.  C.  F. 

Allis,  Dr.  O.  H. 

Allyn,  Dr.  H.  B. 

Anders,  Dr.  J.  S. 

Anonymous  (Dr.  Cohen) 

Anonymous  (Dr.  G.  E.  de  Schweinitz) 

Anonymous  (Dr.  Stengel) 

Ashhurst,  Dr.  A.  P.  C. 

Ashton,  Dr.  T.  G. 

Austin,  Mr.  William 


Bacon,  Dr.  John 
Baer,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Bailey,  Mr.  Joshua  L. 
Bair,  Mr.  Oliver  H. 
Baker,  Dr.  G.  F. 
Baldy,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Bamberger,  Mr.  Max 
Barnes,  Mr.  T. 
Baugh,  Mr.  Daniel 
Baum,  Dr.  C. 
Beates,  Dr.  Henry 
Bennett,  Dr.  William  H. 
Bent,  Major  L.  S. 
Biddle,  Dr.  Thomas 
Bishop,  Miss 
Blakiston  &  Co. 
Blanchard,  Misses 
Bliss,  Dr.  A.  A. 
Block,  Mr.  Henry 
Bochroch,  Dr.  M. 
Boger,  Dr.  John  A. 
Boyd,  Dr.  G.  M. 


Brinton,  Dr.  John  H. 
Browne,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Brubaker,  Dr.  A.  P. 
Bullitt,  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Burnham,  Mr.  William 
Burr,  Dr.  C.  W. 
Butler,  Dr.  Ralph 


Cadwallader,  Mr.  John 

Carnegie,  Mr.  Andrew 

Carpenter,  Dr.  John  T. 

Cerna,  Dr.  Davis 

Chance,  Dr.  B. 

Chapin,  Dr.  J.  B. 

Chase,  Dr.  R.  H. 

Clark,  Mr.  C.  Howard 

Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Walter 

Clark,  Miss  Francis 

Clark,  Dr.  John  G. 

Cleeman,  Dr.  R.  A. 

Cohen,  Dr.  S.  Solis 

Converse,  Mr.  John  H. 

Coxe,  Mr.  Eckley  B. 

Cross,  Dr.  W.  A. 

Currie,  Dr.  A.  A. 

Curtin,  Dr.  R.  G. 

Curtis,  Mr.  C.  H.  K. 

Cuyler,  Mr.  T.  Dewitt 


Da  Costa,  Dr.  J.  Chalmers 
Daland,  Dr.  Judson 
Darrach,  Dr.  J. 
Davis,  Dr.  C.  N. 
Davis,  Dr.  E.  P. 
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Davis,  Dr.  G.  G. 
1  )avisson,  Dr.  A.  II. 
I  )eaver,  Dr.  John  B. 
Dercum,  Dr.  F.  X. 
1  )isston,  Mr.  Jacob 
Dixon,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Dixon,  Dr.  S.  G. 
Donnellan,  Dr.  P.  S. 
Drexel,  Mr.  G.  W.  C. 
Drexel,  Mr.  John  R. 
Drysdale,  Dr.  T.  M. 
Duer,  Dr.  E.  L. 
Dunwoody,  Mr.  W.  H. 

Edsall,  Dr.  David 
Elkins,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Ely,  Dr.  T.  C. 
Erch,  Dr.  Theo.  A. 
Eshner,  Dr.  A.  A. 
Evans,  Dr.  Horace  Y. 
Evans,  Dr.  William 


Farr,  Dr.  W.  W. 

Fels,  Mr.  S.  S. 

Fenton,  Dr.  Thomas  H. 

Fernberger,  Mr.  Henry 

Fisher,  Dr.  H.  M. 

Fisher,  Miss  Sally 

Fleisher  Bros,  (in  memory  of  Dr. 

Rebecca  Fleisher,  deceased) 
Fleisher,  Mrs.  Martha 
Flexner,  Dr.  Simon 
Flick,  Dr.  Lawrence  F. 
Fraley,  Dr.  Frederick 
Frazier,  Dr.  C.  H. 
Frazier,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Freeman,  Dr.  Walter 
Freibis,  Dr.  G. 
Fry,  Mr.  Chas. 
Fussell,  Dr.  M.  H. 


Gamble,  Dr.  A.  G. 
Gerhard,  Dr.  G.  S. 
Gerstley,  Mr.  Louis 
Getze,  Mr.  Fred  A. 


Gibb,  Dr.  Jos.  S. 
Gibbon,  Dr.  John  H. 
Gibson,  Miss  Rebecca 
Gimbel  Bros. 
( rirvin,  Dr.  John  H. 
Gittings,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Gordon,  Dr.  Alfred 
Grabfelder,  Mr.  S. 
Graham,  Dr.  E.  E. 
Green,  Mr.  John  P. 
Griffith,  Dr.  J.  P.  C. 
Griscom,  Mr.  Clement  C. 
Griskey,  Dr.  A.  A. 
Gwinn,  Mrs.  John 
Gwyn,  Dr.  Norman  B. 

Hale,  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Hamill,  Dr.  S.  M. 
Hand,  Dr.  Alfred,  Jr. 
Hansell,  Dr.  H.  F. 
Hare,  Dr.  H.  A. 
Harlan,  Dr.  G.  C. 
Harland,  Dr.  W.  G.  B. 
Harrison,  Mr.  Alfred 
Harrison,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Harrison,  Mrs.  Emily  Leland 
Harrison,  Mr.  Geo.  L. 
Harrison,  Miss.  J. 
Harte,  Dr.  Richard  H. 
Hartzell,  Dr.  M.  B. 
Heisler,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Henszey,  Mr.  William 
Hinkle,  Dr.  A.  G.  B. 
Hinsdale,  Dr.  Guy 
Hippie,  Mr.  F.  K. 
Hirst,  Dr.  B.  C. 
Horwitz,  Dr.  Orville 
Houston,  Mr.  S.  F. 
Howe,  Dr.  H.  M. 
Howe,  Dr.  W.  M. 
Hutchinson,  family  of  Dr.  James, 
Hutchinson,  Dr.  James  P. 
Hutchinson,  Miss  Margaretta 


Jackson,  Dr.  Edward 
Jacobi,  Dr.  A. 
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Jayne,  Dr.  Horace 
Johnson,  Alba  B. 
Jones,  Dr.  Chas.  J. 
Jones,  Mr.  J.  Levering 
Jopson,  Dr.  John  H. 
Judd,  Dr.  L.  D. 
Judson,  Dr.  C.  F. 
Jump,  Dr.  H.  D. 
Jurist,  Dr.  Louis 


Kane,  Dr.  J.  A.  B. 
Keasbey  &  Mattison 
Keen,  Dr.  J.  S. 
Keen,  Dr.  W.  W. 
Kelly,  Dr.  A.  O.  J. 
Kelly,  Dr.  H.  A. 
Kercher,  Dr.  D.  E. 
Kitchen,  Mr.  Theo. 
Kitchen,  Mrs.  Theo. 
Krusen,  Dr.  Wilmer 
Kuhn,  Mr.  C.  Hartman 
Kyle,  Dr.  D.  Braden 


Lab  old,  Mr.  Simon 
La  Roche,  Dr.  C.  P. 
Lea  Bros.  &  Co. 
Lea,  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Leaman,  Dr.  H. 
Le  Conte,  Dr.  R.  G. 
Leffmann,  Dr.  Henry 
Lewis,  Dr.  Morris  J. 
Lippincott,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Lippincott,  Mr.  J.  Dundas 
Lippincott,  Mr.  Walter 
Livingston,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Loeb,  Mr.  August  B. 
Longstreth,  Dr.  M. 

McCarthy,  Dr.  D.  J. 
McClellan,  Dr.  George 
McCrea,  Mr.  James 
McFadden,  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
McReynolds,  Dr.  R.  P. 
Mackay-Smith,  Bishop  A . 
MacYeagh,  Mr.  Wayne 


Magee,  Mr.  James  R. 

Makuen,  Dr.  H. 

Maloney,  Mr.  Martin 

Marshall,  Dr.  George  Morley 

Marshall,  Dr.  John 

Martin,  Dr.  Edward 

Mays,  Mr.  Thos.  J. 

Mears,  Dr.  J.  Ewing 

Meigs,  Dr.  Arthur  V. 

Meigs,  family  of  late  Dr.  C.  D.  and 

Dr.  J.  Forsyth 
Mills,  Dr.  C.  K. 
Milne,  Mrs.  Frank 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  Francis  H. 
Mitchell,  Dr.  John  K. 
Mitchell,  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  S.  Weir 
Montgomery,  Dr.  E.  E. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Frankp]. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Randall 
Morrell,  Mr.  E. 
Morris,  Dr.  Caspar 
Morrison,  Dr.  William 
Moulton,  Mrs. 
Musser,  Dr.  John  H. 


Nassau,  Dr.  C.  F. 
Neilson,  Dr.  Thos.  R. 
Newbold,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Nicholson,  Dr.  William  R. 
Noble,  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Norris,  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Xorris,  Dr.  Geo.  W. 
Xorris,  Dr.  Henry 
Norris,  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Norris,  Mr.  Thomas 
Norris,  Mr.  Wm.  F. 
Norris,  Mrs.  Wm.  F. 

Oliver,  Dr.  C.  A. 

Osier,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William 

Otto,  Miss  Eliza 


Packard,  Dr.  Francis  R. 
Parke,  Dr.  W.  E. 
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Patient,  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell 
Patient,  Dr.  John  B,  Roberts 
Paul,  Mr.  James  W. 
Paul,  Mary  W. 
Pearce,  Dr.  F.  Savary 
'  Pearce,  Dr.  R,  M. 
Penrose,  Dr.  C.  B. 
Pepper,  Dr.  William 
Pew,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Piersol,  Dr.  George 
Posey,  Dr.  William  C. 
Potts,  Dr.  B.  H. 


Randall,  Dr.  B.  A. 
Ravenel,  Dr.  M.  I'. 
Reeve,  Mr.  Richard  A. 
Reichert,  Dr.  Edw.  T. 
Rhein,  Dr.  J.  H.  W. 
Rhoads,  Dr.  Edw.  G. 
Richmond,    Caroline    Emily  (D: 

Clemann) 
Riesman,  Dr.  David 
Riley,  Mr.  L.  T. 
Ring,  Dr.  G.  Oram 
Risley,  Dr.  S.  D. 
Roberts,  Miss  Anna  Cadwalader 
Roberts,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Roberts,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Roberts,  Miss  E.  C. 
Roberts,  Miss  F.  A. 
Roberts,  Dr.  John  B. 
Roberts,  Mrs.  John  B. 
Roberts,  Ralph 
Roberts,  the  Misses 
Robertson,  Dr.  W.  E. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Fairman 
Rosengarten,  Mr.  J.  G. 


Sailer,  Dr.  Jos. 
Sajous,  Dr.  C.  E.  de  M. 
Saunders,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Schaeffer,  Mr.  C. 
Schamberg,  Dr.  J.  F. 
Schweinitz,  Dr.  G.  E.  de 
Scott,  Dr.  J.  Alison 


Seiss,  Dr.  Ralph 
Sharpless,  Dr.  W.  P. 
Shattuck,  Dr.  Fred.  0. 
Shoemaker,  Dr.  G.  E. 
Silverman,  Mr.  I.  H. 
Sinkler,  Dr.  F.  W. 
Sinkler,  Dr.  Wharton 
Siter,  Dr.  E.  H. 
Smith,  Mr.  Monroe 
Spellissy,  Dr.  Jos. 
Spiller,  Dr.  William  G. 
Starr,  Dr.  Louis 
Steele,  Dr.  J.  D. 
Steinbach,  Dr. Louis 
Stelwagen,  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Stengel,  Dr.  Alfred 
Stevens,  Dr.  A.  A. 
Stotesbury,  Mr.  Edw. 
Stout,  Dr.  Geo.  C. 
Strawbridge,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Stryker,  Dr.  S.  S. 
Sullivan,  Mr.  Jas.  F. 
Swan,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Sweet,  Dr.  W.  M. 

Talley,  Dr.  J.  E. 
Taylor,  Dr.  J.  Gurney 
Taylor,  Dr.  William  J. 
Thomas,  Dr.  C.  H. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Geo.  C. 
Thomson,  Miss  Anne 
Thomson,  Dr.  William 
Thomson,  family  of  Dr.  William 
Thomson,  Dr.  A.  G. 
Thorington,  Dr.  J. 
Thornton,  Dr.  E.  Q. 
Tiffany,  Dr.  Louis  McLane 
Toulmin,  Dr.  H. 
Tower,  Mr.  Charlemagne 
Tucker,  Dr.  Henry 
Tunis,  Dr.  Joseph 
Turner,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Tyson,  Dr.  James 
Tyson,  Dr.  T.  Mellor 

Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Fred.  W. 
Vanpelt,  Dr.  W.  T. 
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Van  Rensselaer,  Mr.  Alexander 
Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs.  A. 
Vauclain,  Mr.  Samuel  M. 
Vinton,  Dr.  C.  H. 


Walker,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Walsh,  Dr.  Jos. 
Wanamaker,  Mr.  John 
Weisenberg,  Dr.  T.  M. 
Welch,  Dr.  W.  M. 
Westcott,  Dr.  T.  S. 
Wharton,  Mr.  Joseph 
Wharton,  Dr.  H.  R. 
White,  Dr.  C.  Y. 
White,  Dr.  J.  William 
Widow  of  Fellow 
Willard,  Dr.  De  Forest 
Williamson,  Dr.  J. 
Willson,  Dr.  R.  X. 
Wilson,  Mr.  G.  B. 
Wilson,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Wilson,  Dr.  S.  M. 


Wilson,  Dr.  W.  Reynolds 
Wilson,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Wister,  Dr.  Jas.  W. 
Wister,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Wolf  Bros. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Edw. 
Wood,  Dr.  A.  C. 
Wood,  Dr.  G.  B. 
Wood,  Mr.  George 
Wood,  Dr.  H.  C. 
Wood,  Mr.  Stewart 
Wood,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Wood,  Dr.  Walter 
Woods,  Dr.  D.  F. 
Woodward,  Dr.  George 


Yarrow,  Dr.  T.  J. 
Young,  Dr.  J.  K. 


Zextmayer,  Dr.  W. 
Zimmerman,  Dr.  M.  W. 
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